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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects ot 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 























Association to Meet in Philadelphia 


phia, which has so often been host to the Volta Speech Associa- 

tion for the Deaf, will once more provide the setting for its 
s°@ annual business session. The Annual Meeting of 1950 will be 
held in Wissinoming Hall, the Advanced Department of the Penn- 
sylvania School, at 2:30 P.M. on Friday, May 19th. All members 
within reach of Philadelphia are urged to be present. 


T PENNSYLVANIA School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadel- 


Dr. Twitmyer, Headmaster, and Miss Bodycomb, Dean of the 
School, have arranged a brief program of great interest. The special 
speaker will be Dr. Miles Murphy, Associate Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Student Personnel of the College of the University 
of Pennsylvania, whose topic will be ‘“The Present Day Approach to 
the Education of Handicapped Children.” 


The customary election of Directors will constitute the chief 
business of the meeting. Those whose terms expire are Mr. John 
Yale Crouter, Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, Mr. Herbert A. Poole, Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, and Dr. John C. Steinberg. 


Members who have attended previous annual meetings at Mt. 
Airy know what delightful social experiences they provide. Those 
present for the first time this year will understand why the Pennsyl- 
vania School is so frequently the scene of the Association meetings. 
All will find a warm welcome from Dr. and Mrs. Twitmyer arid Miss 
Bodycomb. 
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A Lesson Plan for Teaching Poetry 
in an Advanced Class 


By Powrte V. Doctor’ 


I, Importance of Poetry to the Deaf 


HILE discussing the subject of 

poetry and the deaf in a class in 

literature at Gallaudet College a 
deaf student once remarked “Why shouldn’t 
a deaf person enjoy reading poetry more 
than a hearing person! It is the only music 
we hear. The rhythm, the measured beats, 
the rime—they all sing to us in a silent 
way.” 

This being true, I believe we should 
stress even more the teaching of poetry, 
especially the mechanics of poetry, in our 
classes in schools for the deaf. Every teach- 
er of the deaf knows how difficult it is to 
get across the idea of a syllable in teaching 
speech. We know what a task it is to.teach 
the idea of a beat in a rhythm class. Every 
teacher of the deaf knows how difficult it 
is to get across, in a language, printing or 
typewriting class, the point that words at 
the end of a line must be broken only by 
syllables. I believe that the idea of scan- 
ning poems might be worth stressing even 
more than in the past, especially in our 
advanced classes for the deaf. We should 
“show our students what we mean by a 


———___ 


*Powrie V. Doctor, Ph.D., in addition to being 
the Editor of the American ‘Annals of the Deaf, is 
Professor of English at Gallacdet College. In the 
light of this paper and an earlier one, “A Young 
Deaf Poet,” it is easier to understand why Gallaudet 
students, time after time, have achieved distinction 
in intercollegiate poetry contests. This paper was 
read before the Convention of American Instructors 
% the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill., June, 1949, and is 
published by special permission. 

*Doctor, Powrie V., “A Young Deaf Poet,” Volta 
Review, Vol. 51, No. 3, March, 1949, p. 113. 


beat, or a long syllable or a short one, and 
show the close coordination between the 
mechanics of poetry and that of speech, 
language, and rhythm.”” 


II. General Questions 


In discussing this subject I wish to use 
the poem “Lewis and Clark,” by Rosemary 
and Stephen Vincent Benet. You see the 
ballad copied on the board. 


Lewis and Clark 


By Rosemary and STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
Lewis and Clark 
Said, “Come on, let’s embark 
For a boating trip up the Missouri! 
It’s the President’s wish, 
And we might catch some fish, 
Though the river is muddy as fury.” 


So they started away 

On a breezy May day, 

Full of courage and lore scientific 

And,’ before they came back, 

They had blazed out a track 

From St. Louis straight to the Pacific. 


Now if you want to go 

From St. Louis (in Mo.) 

To Portland (the Ore. not the Me. 
You can fly there in planes 

Or board limited trains 

Or the family car, if there be one. 


one), 


It may take you two weeks, 

If your car’s full of squeaks 

And you stop for the sights and the strangers, 
But it took them (don’t laugh!) 

Just one year and a half, 

Full of buffalo, Indians, and dangers. 


They ate prairie-dog soup 
When they suffered from croup, 
For the weather was often quite drizzly. 
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They learned “How do you do?” 
In Shoshone -and Sioux, 
And hew to be chased by a grizzly. 


They crossed mountain and river 

With never a quiver, 

And the Rockies themselves weren't too big for 
them, 

For they scrambled across 

With their teeth full of moss, 

But their fiddler still playing a jig for them. 


Missouri's Great Falls, 

And the Yellowstone’s walls 

And the mighty Columbia’s billows 

They viewed or traversed, 

Of all white men the first, 

To make the whole Northwest their pillows. 


And, when they returned, 

It was glory well-earned 

That they gave to the national chorus. 
They were ragged and lean, 

But they’d seen what they’d seen, 

And it spread out an Empire before us. 

1. Ask each student in the class his idea 
as to the most important point in the poem. 
Too often we are so intent on explaining 
each word in the sentence that we forget 
the main point in the story or poem. In 
our standard entrance tests at Gallaudet 
College we find the students weaker in 
Paragraph Meaning than in any other test. 


2. Ask the students to find the two most 
important lines in the poem. I believe they 
are 


“But they’d seen what they’d seen, 
And it spread out an Empire before us.” 


3. Ask the students why they think these 
are the most two important lines in the 
poem. We ask far too many factual ques- 
tions in our classes. We should strive to 
make it a point to ask more “why” ques- 
tions. 

4. We should ask the students if they 
believe it a good idea to remember the 
names of Rosemary and Stephen Vincent 
Benet. We should stress a bit more the 
meaning of an author of a story or a poem. 
One Freshman girl at Gallaudet College 
said she had never understood why a book 
had to have an author. We are stressing 
library work much more in our course of 
study and are emphasizing the idea of 
bibliographical aids. 

5. Ask the students what connection 
may be found between the title of the poem 
and the story. 
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III. Questions by Verses 


I would ask at least one question for 
each verse. Inasmuch as the poem has 
eight verses I would ask eight questions, 
In this respect it is a bit easier to teach 
comprehension by means of a poem than 
a story, as usually each verse has one im- 
portant point. 

My eight questions might be as follows; 

1. Why did Lewis and Clark take a boat. 

ing trip up the Missouri? 
2. Why is the fact that 
“They had blazed out a track 
From St. Louis straight to the Pacific” 
important in American history? 
3. Why is there a difference between 
Portland, Ore. and Portland, Me.? 
Why do we write St. Louis, Mo.? 
Why is you in italics? How is it con- 
nected to train, plane, car? 
4. Why did it take Lewis and Clark a 
year and a half to make the trip? 

5. How do you think a deaf boy would 
understand a Shoshone or Sioux say 
“How do you do?” 

6. Why do we say they got their teeth 

full of moss in crossing the Rockies? 

Why was it important for the United 

States that they were the first white 

men “To make the Northwest their 

pillows”? 

8. Why do you think the most important 
point in the poem comes in the last 
verse? What is that point? 


IV. Vocabulary 


There are always so many new words in 
a story or a poem for deaf pupils that a 
teacher often wonders where to begin or 
where to stop. I do not believe that in 
general every word should be explained. 
When you and I read a story we often en- 
counter words we do not know but we 
gather the meaning from the context. This 
might be a good plan to follow in our 
classes. Leave a few words unexplained. 
The students can look them up if they wish. 
Sometimes we do so much for our students 
that they get in the habit of leaning on the 
teacher for help. 

I would suggest the following words be 
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explained by the teacher. First, however, 
I would have the student look up the words 
in the dictionary: 


1. embark 9. prairie-dog 
2. fury 10. croup 
3. breezy ll. grizzly 
4. lore 12. quiver 
5. scientific 13. moss ~ 
6. blazed out a 14. jig 
track 15. billows 
7. limited trains 16. traversed 
8. squeaks 17. Empire 


V. Outline 


Generally speaking, both hearing and 
deaf students are weak in making outlines. 
This is a most important procedure in 
teaching. 

I have written on the board what I 
would regard as a fairly easy outline to 


follow. 
I. Topic Sentence: The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 


Il. Narrowing Sentence: From St. Louis, 
Mo., to Oregon 

Il]. Time: 1803-1806 
Place: Up the Missouri River, across 
the Rocky Mountains, and down the 
Columbia River into Oregon. 

IV. Sub-topics: 

A. President sends Lewis and Clark 
to Oregon. 

B. They blaze a trail to the Pacific. 

C. You can go by plane, train, or 
car. (Why is you in italics?) 

D. Took one year and a half. 

EK. They encountered croup, bears, 
weather, Indians. 

F. Crossed the Rockies. 

G. First white 
Northwest. 

H. Introduced the United States to 
a new land, a new Empire. 

V. Conclusion: Lewis and Clark are 
honored by all Americans for their 
pioneer exploration of the Northwest 
which made it possible for that part 
of the United States to become a part 
of our nation. 

Notice that in the Sub-topics one division 

is given for each verse in the poem. 


men to visit the 
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7h 
After breaking a poem up into an outline 
we should put it back together in, say, one 
paragraph. This process is called writing a 
précis of a story or a poem. Fundamental- 
ly, it means finding the most important 
point. Sometime you might have your stu- 
dents read an article in The Reader’s Di- 
gest and then read the original article in 
the magazine from which it was condensed. 
The following précis of this poem is an 
illustration of what I mean: 


Précis 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition took place in 
1803-06 and blazed a trail from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Oregon by way of the Missouri River, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Columbia River. After 
a year and a half spent fighting sickness, wild 
animals, rainy weather, Indians, and mountains, 
the explorers returned as heroes to the United 
States because they were the first white men in 
the Northwest and they could claim that land 
for our country. 


VII. Composition 


I believe it is always a good plan to 
coordinate composition and reading. After 
discussing this poem ask the students to 
write an original composition. Here are 
three suggestions: 


1. Write a composition about some auto- 
mobile trip you have taken. Did you 
follow Highway markers? What dif- 
ficulties did you encounter? 

2. Have one member of your class take 
a piece of chalk and mark arrows on 
the sidewalk pointing in the direction 
he has gone. See if the class can find 
him. 

3. Did you have a Treasure Hunt? May- 
be your teacher will have one. De- 
scribe how you found each treasure. 


VI. Library Work 


Too often our students fail to see any 
coordination between a lesson out of a 
textbook and other books in the library. 
Suggested library work could be: 

1. Look up in the encyclopedia about 
Lewis and Clark. 

See a map of their journey. 

Look up Rosemary and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet. 

4. Read the book “We” by Lindbergh. 
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IX. Pictures 


Every lesson should have some pictures 
brought in by the teacher. Generally the 
primary and intermediate teachers make 
great use of pictures, but sometimes the 
teacher in the advanced department fails 
to keep up this procedure. Suggestions 
along this line in connection with this poem 
could be as follows: 

1. Have the students traee the journey 

on a map. 

2. Why would we want a picture of Jef- 

ferson? 

3. Why would it be a good idea to have 

pictures of the Rockies, Yellowstone, 
Columbia River, and the Indians? 


X. Field Trips 


If possible get the students to visit a mu- 
seum where they can see a canoe. It might 
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Show the class the words returned and 
earned, chorus and before us, lean and 
seen, in order to get the idea of rime. Such 
words suggest an excellent lesson in 
speech. So many times a student can learn 
readily how to pronounce a new word by 
being given a familiar word similar to it. 
Thus poetry represents to the teacher of 
the deaf a golden opportunity for speech 
work. 

The meter of the poem, as shown above, 
is anapaestic. It may not be necessary to 
give the students the names of different 
kinds of feet, but they should be shown 
that there is a definite recurring pattern 
in a verse, made up of accented and unae- 
cented syllables: 


ee fe ee 


ye’ «as | ve VY ae 


be possible for them to see a river. At the . haa Se ee — | e 


Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C., we could take them to see “The 
Spirit of St. Louis” and the display of In- 
* dian clothing and articles in the Natural 


I would beat out the measure on the 
desk with my hands to give an idea of the 
rhythm. Some of the students might be 





History Museum. 


XI. The Importance of Teaching 
Poetry to the Deaf 


I believe it is worthwhile to show the 
students what we mean by rime and meter 
in poetry. It will help inflection in speech, 
it will help to give an idea of syllables, 
which is of importance in speech and in 
language especially in teaching students the 
proper place to break a word in typewrit- 
ing or in linotyping. It would help to teach 


them the meaning of the word pattern. 


The last verse on the blackboard has 


been scanned. as follows: 
v 4 vw v se 
And, when| they returned 


It wes eldry well-earned 


4 4 vw ‘eal 
That they gave| to the ngtional chotis. 


4 4 
They wore radged and lean, 


¢ Fd 
But thy'd seen| what they'd seen, 


aa 4 (v) ont bad weg . 
And it spread| out an Enpire before fis. 


able to sense the meter through vibration. 
Have the students speak this verse in order 
to emphasize rime and meter. The teacher 
should point out the difference between a 
long and a short syllable. Have the stu- 
dents memorize this one verse. Show them 
that usually the pattern of the meter has a 
very realistic connection with the main 
idea of the poem. Here the two short syl- 
lables could mean paddling first on one 
side of the canoe, then on the other, and the 
long stress could be the paddle in the rear 
used for steering the canoe. All such ex 
planations help to show the students that 
poetry has meaning and is not just a jum 
ble of words. 

At Gallaudet College we find our str 
dents reading much more poetry outside 
of class than in a regular college for hear 
ing people. On standard tests we often find 
our students rating above hearing students 
in their interest in poetry. This being 
true I believe we should strive to do mort 
along the line of teaching poetry than we 
have in the past and I believe it will be 
worth the effort. 
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Minus, but Plus 


Richard C. Zellerbach, Minus Hearing, Makes A High Plus Score 


By Laura STOVEL 


ICHARD Calvert Zellerbach was 
Rien in San Francisco on August 

18, 1920, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James David Zellerbach. 

Richard was born deaf. After his parents 
had determined beyond any possible doubt 
that he was totally unable to hear, they 
made exhaustive inquiries as to the best 
method of instructing a deaf child in such 
a way as to enable him to take his place 
in society in a normal manner. They 
finally placed the education of Richard in 
the hands of Miss Lilla B. McKenzie, a well- 
known teacher of the deaf in San Francisco 
and a graduate of the teacher training class 
of Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Miss McKenzie taught Richard 
personally for a number of years, and after 
he had acquired the ability to speak and 
lipread, arrangements were made for him 
to take part of his scholastic work in one 
of the regular schools in San Francisco. 
Later on, when it became apparent that 
Richard required attention from additional 
teachers in other fields, The McKenzie 
School of Individual Instruction was estab- 
lished as a school for deaf, hard of hearing, 
and hearing children. This school was ac- 
credited to colleges in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and in May of 1941, Richard com- 
pleted his course of instruction at The Mc- 
Kenzie School and in September enrolled 
at Stanford University. He graduated in 
three and a half years, having majored in 
chemistry. 

Shortly after his graduation, Richard 
attended the Institute of Paper Chemistry 
at Appleton, Wisconsin, for further train- 
ing. It was here that he decided his in- 
terest in chemistry was transitional, and 
when he returned to San Francisco he was 
employed in the accounting offices of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, of which 
firm his father is President. After he ob- 
tained a working knowledge of the ac- 





Photo by Logan- Markham 


RICHARD ZELLERBACH AND HIS BRIDE 


counting phase of business operations, he 
was sent to the Corporation’s paper mill at 
West Linn, Oregon, where he continued his 
educational program for about a year. 

At the present time, Richard is working 
at the Corporation’s plant at Camas, Wash- 
ington, where, in addition to handling 
duties specifically assigned to him, he is 
continuing to study operations of the Com- 
pany. 

On September 30, 1949, Richard was 
married to Miss Leslie Walsh of Portland, 
Oregon; and following the ceremonies, the 
couple left for an extended honeymoon in 
Europe. Mrs. Zellerbach has normal hearing. 

Richard Zellerbach has been able to take 
his place in business and in society along 
with others who have the advantage of 
normal hearing. His work entails consid- 
erable contact with others, but he has no 
difficulty in taking care of his responsibili- 
ties or in developing and maintaining his 
personal contacts. He owns and pilots his 
own airplane, and holds a private license 
from the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
without restrictions. His wife helps with 
radio operation. He also drives his own 
car, and is an enthusiastic motorist and skier. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


HE letter signed “B.S., Canada,” 
which appeared in the March Mail 
Box seems to have stirred things up. 
A surprising number of replies have come 
in, from all sorts of people, some of them 
more or less approving B.S’s. stand, others 
disapproving heartily. The main issue 
seems to be whether or not the deafened or 
severely hard of hearing person who can- 
not use an amplifier and who is not a good 
lipreader should become a “refugee from 
society.” Those who scorn B.S’s. attitude 
have not given the lipreading part of it 
enough consideration. Those who agree 
have some interesting comments on the at- 
titude evidenced in B.S’s. withdrawal, and 
everybody goes off on his own tangent. The 
result is a great variety of points of view. 
Let us take up first what one of my favorite 
correspondents has to say. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I read the letter from B.S., Cnada, with 
considerable interest, for | must confess I 
have a certain amount of sympathy with his 
point of view, though I hope I have never 
been as bitter about our predicaments as 
he seems to be. In my own retreat from 
social contacts I have found plenty of re- 
wards, and aside from sometimes missing 
that pleasant experience of real conversa- 
tion, | do not feel that I have lost much. 
The great secret is revealed in your quote 
from Charles Laughton — find something 
that expresses you and fills completely the 
vacancy that lack of informal talk creates. 
Have so much to do and think about that 
you are no longer aware of the gaps in 
your social life. There are moments, of 
course, when the lack of hearing exas- 
perates me, and my device of a pad and 
pencil cannot be employed to fill the gap. 
My wife is ill in a hospital, and she is 
frustrated by the impossibility of talking to 
me. Lipreading too often fails, and I am 
forced to rely on the nurse to translate. 
Such contacts are painful and make me feel 
inadequate. 


As for the wisdom of the deaf associat. 
ing with the deaf, 1 am “agin” it. While it 
is true that we hypacousics have much in 
common, the difficulties of communication 
are doubled. I am perhaps taking a selfish 
view in considering only my own peace of 
mind—and need I add I have deaf friends 
who are so understanding that I would go 
far to make myself agreeable to them!— 
am referring now only to the hard of hear- 
ing in general. When I do have a success- 
ful contact I get a kick out of it, but it is 
always clouded by the thought that it must 
have been a bore to the other party to 
write out what he said, with all the limita- 
tions that entails. So such interviews are 
generally confined to simple “yea” and 
“nay.” I do not generalize for others thus 
afflicted; I am only working out what 
seems best for me. 

Speaking of the hearing world adapting 
itself more to the needs of the deaf, I had 
a dog once that showed superhuman un- 
derstanding. He was an Airedale named 
Septimus, after the hero in William ]. 
Locke’s book of that name, whom I im- 
agined he resembled. I soon began to feel 
that he realized I was different from other 
human beings, and in his doggish mind he 
began to adapt himself to my shortcomings. 
When I let him out after dark for a run, he 
gathered that it was no use to bark when 
he was ready to go in, and so he adopted 
the habit, of his own accord, and without 
any coaching, of putting his muzzle in my 
hand. When we were alone in the house, 
he served. notice of a ring at the door bell 
or on the telephone, pointing in the right 
direction. On our walks along country 
roads, he warned me of the approach of a 
car behind me. In a hundred little ways, 
he acquired new skills of his own to meet 
the situation, and his untimely death af- 
fected me like the loss of a close friend. 

However, you are wise to give space to 
controversial letters, no matter how pes- 
simistic, for discussion of our problem 
from all angles should be encouraged. | 
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look forward to your comment on this let- 
ter. After all, the deaf are merely people 
like the rest of humanity, and have little 
more in common than their affliction. 
There are bound to be many points of view, 
and each of us must work out his own phi- 
losophy. I still stand by what I wrote long 
ago in the Atlantic Monthly “On the Tech- 
nique of Being Deaf.” Much I have read 
since on this subject seems merely to con- 
firm what I said there. 


EARNEST ELMo CALKINS, NEw YORK 


Mr. Calkins’ article “On the Technique 
of Being Deaf” appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, 1923, and all those 
who have not read it should at once do so, 
for, like every word Mr. Calkins writes, it 
is both enlivening and enlightening. Part 
of it is reproduced in his book, “. . . and 
Hearing Not,” along with a good deal more 
of his philosophy of life. I do not agree 
with everything he says, and I recall the 
reservations with which I read many of 
his statements in the Aflantic article, and 
yet | know that, as a well known writer 
and a business executive holding an im- 
portant position in a large and important 
firm, he had to meet many situations that 
have never presented themselves in my life, 
and so I cannot judge as to his choice of 
methods in meeting these situations. Each 
must find his own solution. There are as 
many varieties of ways of meeting deafness 
as there are ways of meeting life in gen- 
eral. In fact, William James’ book, “Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience,” offers some 
very good descriptive passages that could 
easily be applied to various attitudes to- 
ward the state of not hearing. 

Arthur Simon, whose original letter set 
B.S. off in the first place, has something to 
say in rebuttal. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

It is interesting to note B.S’s. many ob- 
jections to my point of view. I can see 
where I should have been more explicit in 
stating that defects of personality have a 
great deal to do with failure to adjust to 
society, whether the individual be hearing 
or deaf. We all admire those who can ac- 
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cept set-backs gracefully, and we respond 
eagerly to those who face the world with 
ease and a smile. It does take determina- 
tion and plenty of optimism, not to mention 
the ability to take criticism objectively. On 
the other hand, how many of us have pa- 
tience with those who carry a chip on the 
shoulder and are continually complaining 
of their lot? 

B.S. seems to think that hearing people 
should practice more kindness toward the 
deaf, in the same way as people have kind- 
ness toward elderly folks. It would indeed 
be a pitiful state of affairs if every deaf 
person depended on the goodness and pa- 
tience of others to make a place in society 
for him. As Emily del Vecchio wrote to 
you, hearing people have their troubles, 
too, and one greatly concerned with his own 
feelings, to the extent of disregarding the 
feelings of others, fails to observe the tru- 
ism that society is based on a give and take 
philosophy. If he doesn’t have understand- 
ing and sympathy for them, surely he can- 
not expect them to have feeling for him. 

B.S’s. complaint about not being able to 
read lips is typical of those who have lost 
hearing in adult life and who emphasize 
their social failures by comparing them 
with the social successes they had before 
their loss. Instead of noting the fact that 
even good lipreaders find themselves in 
awkward social situations at times, they ex- 
pect other people to “adjust” to their 
handicap. 


Try Butting into Conversations 


Only the other day, I had lunch with 
several fellows. One of them had recently 
returned from Europe, and was giving his 
impressions. I had either to concentrate 
on his talk, while letting my meal grow 
cold, or eat immediately and trust to luck 
to catch up with the conversation later. | 
devoted my attention to my plate, and when 
I finally looked up, I caught the following 
phrases from a remark of the traveller, “na- 
tional health . . . pretty good . . . surprise.” 
Could it be that he was saying the Eng- 
lish national health plan was working out 
well, much to his surprise? I did not know, 
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but I asked a question that seemed rele- 
vant to the subject: Did he find much bu- 
reaucracy in the administration of the 
plan? He replied that the administration 
was quite efficient, considering that it 
started under a tremendous load and with- 
out much precedent. 

I was on the right track, then. Now I 
could easily have withheld my question for 
fear of saying the wrong thing. I have 
butted into conversations with irrelevant 
remarks, and suffered embarrassment, but 
I long ago overcame my reluctance to enter 
conversations, since usually somebody sets 
me right as to what the subject is, and be- 
cause I do butt in I get much of the talk, at 
least when it is directed toward me. 
¢ As I have written before, it takes cour- 
age, initiative and faith in one’s self to 
accomplish what one wants to do, and no 
other way is possible. A handicap is no ex- 
cuse for evading issues. It is the person 
himself who solves his problems or fails to 
solve them, and he has no right to blame 
others for his plight. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR SIMON, CALIFORNIA. 


One Answer Is Lipreading 


As I said above, the chief solution of 
the problem, for the person who is too 
deaf to use an instrument, is lipreading. 
The better a deaf or hard of hearing per- 
son can read lips, the better he can get 
along socially, and if he finds lipreading 
difficult, his whole social contact is difficult. 
This is really what B.S. was explaining. 
B.S. is not a particularly good lipreader, 
and consequently finds society so unsatis- 
factory that it is easier to withdraw than 
attempt to cope with social situations. 

Personally, I am well aware that a con- 
siderable facility in lipreading, acquired 
through years of practice, has done more 
than any other factor to keep me in touch 
with the hearing world. Lipreading is far 
from being a perfect substitute for hear- 
ing; but good lipreaders like Arthur Simon, 
for instance, experience enough social suc- 
cess to enable them to forget their occa- 
sional failures. 
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Here are two short letters, taking oppo- 
site views of B.S’s. statements. 


Dear Miss Mather: 

The letter from B.S., Canada, in -the 
March issue of the VoLTA REVIEW, is very 
touching. Many of us find ourselves in the 
same predicament to a lesser degree. It is 
indeed difficult to find interesting adult 
thinking among the deaf, and I doubt there 
is any solution to Mr. B.S’s, problems. 

However, if there are others who respond 
to Mr. B.S’s. letter, perhaps a correspond- 
ence group or club could be established, 
with the “Square Pegs” visiting each 
others’ cities in turn. I shall be glad to 
have you suggest this. 


C. H.. New Jersey 


If anyone would like to take up this 
proposition, I will gladly give addresses, 


Try Reading Walt Whitman 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Tell your friend B.S., Canada (VOLTA 
Review, March, 1950), to stop feeling sor- 
ry for himself, to read Walt Whitman's 
“Prose and Poetry, Complete,” with par- 
ticular attention to “Specimen Days,” 
which contains his Hospital Notes, pitch in 
and take hold of life, and he will find 
friends and people coming to him in 
swarms. He may even find contentment of 
mind and soul. 

PauL ELpRIDCE, 
University of Nevada. 


The above letter indicates how we sound 
to a normally hearing person who is a little 
impatient with us, although, since he sub- 
scribed to the Vo_ta REvIEW merely to 
read this column, he must like us some of 
the time. 

Mr. Simon is perfectly right in stating 
that it takes courage, initiative and faith in 
one’s self to surmount the failures, for 
even the most facile lipreaders experience 
many social downfalls and innumerable 
petty tragedies. Yet I doubt that he him 
self would have the courage and initiative 
to “butt in” on conversations if he could 
not read lips. 
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Still another quality is necessary. It is 
the ability to sit back now and then, with- 
out bitterness, and watch other people have 
a good time. Someone may speak up and 
say that is what most hard of hearing peo- 
ple co anyhow. No, we have our successes 
along with our failures, and we must learn 
to build up, from within, the inner security 
that sustains us through both kinds of so- 
cial experience. All deaf and hard of hear- 
ing persons who must meet the public 
must learn to endure setbacks and defeats. 
They know that some social gatherings are 
a total loss for them, some eagerly antici- 
pated interviews turn out to be complete 
flops, for no reason whatever except that 
communication was not established. I have 
walked out of a college classroom in a state 
of bitter rebellion, wondering why I ever 
elected to enroll for college courses. I have 
gone home from a party sad and sore and 
disillusioned, wondering why I was so naive 
as to expect to have a good time at a party 
where all the other guests had normal hear- 
ing. Yet those times of disillusionment 
rarely carry over to the next day. Give me 
a few hours to get back on an even keel, 
and I am ready to face the world again. It 
is partly experience, which tells me that no 
defeat is final, and partly lipreading, which 
has taught me that there are a lot of people 
I can enjoy talking to, and partly an in- 
' grained preference for remaining in the 
world and being a part of it. 

It is my own personal preference, and I 
do not offer it as the answer to the prob- 
lems of other deaf and hard of hearing 
persons. In fact, some of them resent such 
statements on my part. Their expressions 
of resentment are often comic, based on 
tragedy though they be. I recall an indig- 
nant letter I once received from a young 
woman who had lost all her hearing, and 
whom I had tried to help with well meant 
advice. 

“You with your sturdy Scotch ancestry,” 
she wrote, “what can you know of the way 
I suffer?” 

It is true that I have Scottish ancestry 
on one side, but I have never thought that 
the Scots among my forebears were any 
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more sturdy than the English-Americans 
on the other side; and anyhow I fail to 
see what they have to do with the solution 
of my personal problems. Possibly it is 
Scottish stubbornness that determines me 
to remain a part of the hearing world so 
far as I can; but mostly, I think, it is an 
interest in people, in all kinds and varieties 
of people, an interest strong enough to 
keep me content, often, to sit and watch 
from the perimeter of the circle, without 
any great distress at not being in the cen- 
ter of it. 

I think most persons with a hearing 
handicap must resign themselves to re- 
maining on the outer edge of the circle a 
good part of the time, unless their handi- 
cap is fully corrected by a hearing aid, and 
they have the kind of resilient personality 
that can carry off the little gray button 
with éclat. 

Don’t Hog the Limelight 

There are some handicapped persons 
who require to be in the center and in the 
limelight in order to feel secure. I recall a 
certain house party at which I was a guest. 
My host and hostess were cherished friends, 
and alone with them I had a fine time con- 
versationally and every other way, for they 
were intelligent, alert people, and easy to 
lipread. They were also highly social, and 
it was when their house was full of guests 
that I occasionally met my downfall. One 
such was experienced in a way that enabled 
me to make a moral lesson out of it, which 
I took sternly to heart. 

One of the guests at the party was a man 
who had lost an arm during the first world 
war. It was his right arm, but he had done 
a marvelous job of rehabilitation, largely 
by his own efforts. He had formerly been 
a talented amateur pianist, and after his 
loss he had taught himself to play the piano 
with astonishing virtuosity, with his left 
hand. His favorite way of passing an eve- 
ning was to play old songs, and have all 
the other guests around the piano, singing. 

Although I was completely out of this 
picture, I really did not mind at all. The 
large living room of the house was charm- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Die Gehorlosenschule in Neckargemund 


By FLorence C. Lorp 


allowed to reoccupy their school 

building in Neckargemiind, a suburb 
of Heidelberg, Germany. The building had 
always been used as a school for the deaf 
before the war, but during the war it was 
used as a hospital. With the advent of the 
occupation it became an American Guard 
House. 

My husband first became aware of the 
building in our search for a teacher for 
our three year old deaf son. Through the 
director of the school, he learned that the 
Germans were requesting the return of the 
building, and being an Army officer, he was 
able to expedite the return of the building 
by speaking to the proper authorities. 

I first visited the school in March, 1949, 
and was amazed to see what wonderful 
work the teachers were doing under quite 
trying conditions. The building was badly 
in need of repair, redecoration, and equip- 
ment. Yet the students gave remarkable 
demonstrations of speech and speechread- 
ing. I saw no signing whatever. I noted 
that all the instructors were male, which 
proved interesting to me since most of our 
American instructors seem to be female. 

During the summer vacation, I asked the 
various American Welfare groups in Hei- 
delberg if any assistance could be secured 
for the school at Neckargemiind. Our new 
P.T.A. president, Mrs. C. V. Morgan. 
thought that it might be a good idea to 
adopt the school as a P.T.A. project, par- 
ticularly since the American Dependents 
School was occupying the building that 
was formerly the Heidelberg School for the 
Deaf, Die Taubstummen Anstalt. Mrs. 
Morgan wisely suggested that it would be 


|: JANUARY, 1949, the Germans were 





Two years ago, Mrs. C. V. Morgan became ac- 
quainted with the work of the Volta Bureau while 
her husband, then a Colonel, was Executive Officer 
at Walter Reed Hospital. About the same time Mrs. 
Mrs. N. L. Lord, whose husband is also a Colonel, 
was taking the teacher training course at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf. Recently both families 
found themselves in Germany, and the inspiring work 
described here by Mrs. Lord has resulted.—EpITor. 


very good character training for our 
American children to learn to share their 
well being by participating in plans for 
the school at Neckargemitind. 

The first plans were made for St. Nich- 
olas Day, December 6th, the day when 
German children receive their gifts. We 
learned from Herr Fritz Pfefferle, my little 
boy’s instructor and also an instructor at 
the school, that there were 108 children 
attending and residing at the school rang- 
ing in age from 6 to 18 years. The chil- 
dren were in need of clothing, toothbrushes, 
combs, soap, colored crayons, mirrors, and 
playthings. Through Kinder Kare, an 
American Welfare group, we were able to 
secure a large number of small mirrors so 
that each child could have one. It was de- 
cided the other things could be furnished 
as individual gifts. We secured the name 
and age of each child, so that each one 
could be remembered. It was decided that 
the younger children would be cared for 
by gifts from our grammar school children, 
and that the American Boy and Girl Scout 
groups would provide gifts for the older 
children. 

On December 5th, a representative group 
of American mothers, teachers, children, 
and Boy and Girl Scouts drove to the 
school at Neckargemiind bearing our gifts 
for the German children. The gratitude 
and pleasure of the German children can 
probably best be described by the follow- 
ing quotation taken from the school direc- 
tor’s letter of gratitude: “Einer unseren 
Kleinen trug das Stiick Seife mehrere Tage 
in der Tasche mit, und wahr haben, dass 
er die Seife zum waschen verwenden sollte.” 
Translating freely, “One of our little chil- 
dren carried the piece of soap with him for 
several days in his pocket, and he could 
not believe that he should use the soap in 
order to wash.” 

The director, Herr Kern, then invited us 

(Continued on page 246) 
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The Parents 


Ti parents who talk things over in 


this month’s department bring rich 

encouragement to other parents and 
praise to the schools their children have 
attended. Every parent of a deaf child, the 
world around, would profit by reading 
these letters. For instance, one mother 
walks and talks with Mrs. Ewing of Man- 
chester, England, and gets a concrete 
demonstration of those troublesome con- 
sonants. Another mother sends her ““mama’s 
baby” away to school and both parents 
glow with satisfaction when they see their 
child blossom out. The third mother tells 
about the school her little six-year-old is 
attending—a six-year-old so versatile and 
active that his program leaves one almost 
gasping—and about the town’s pride in a 
young deaf engineer who formerly attended 
that school. Imagine a whole town inter- 
ested in the deaf! 


Jeff Goes to University! 


Jeff is six years old and the youngest in 
a family of three boys. Both of his brothers 
have normal hearing. 


For the past three summers, Jeff and I 
have traveled back and forth between 
Northwestern University and home. Last 
summer, we had the gratifying and privi- 
leged experience of meeting Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing from Manchester, England. They 
supervised the University Clinic for the 
summer, and my interviews with them were 
an inspiration as well as an education. 
Their hearing tests were not given with an 
audiometer but with a series of pitch pipes. 
They found that Jeff has some usable hear- 
ing which will require a hearing aid and 
an intense auditory program which they 
outlined to me. On one occasion, I was 
present when Dr. and Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
Montague of the John Tracy Clinic, and 
Miss Numbers of the Clarke School put 
Jeff through his paces in a hearing test. 
The general opinion was that he should 
wear a hearing aid, and that he was ex- 
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Talk It Over 


tremely well adjusted socially. What good 
news this last was! 

Because of his hyper-activity, Jeff was 
the subject of a test not long ago, in which 
an encephalogram was made.' Many have 
expressed an interest in this, and in the 
treatment which followed. The treatment 
was stopped after two months of trial. We 
felt that the sedative brought about a too 
drastic change in Jeff’s general behavior. 
Where he had been too active to be atten- 
tive, he became phlegmatic. He appeared 
drowsy, inattentive, and generally more 
irritable. Perhaps his more relaxed atti- 
tude today is a direct result of this passive 
period and medication. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing strongly urged the 
parents not to teach speech or correct the 
speech of their children.*? “Help them to 
talk,” they said, “but do not permit your- 
self to correct their errors. Leave this to 
the teachers and the school.” I feel that 
the parents must watch very closely, too. 
I find that Jeff grows careless with the few 
words that he knows perfectly, unless | 
call him to task. I don’t mean that I stop 
him at every turn, but I tell him that I 
can’t understand his chatter unless he 
thinks and acts slowly. The Ewings great- 
ly encouraged the use of hearing aids with 
young children. They feel that there is 
more volume in the desk type model and 
that the auditory training period is best 
when the unit serves several children simul- 
taneously. 

Mrs. Ewing, who is a gracious lady and 
extremely sympathetic toward the parents 
of the afflicted children, took me for a short 
walk one morning. She is extremely hard 
of hearing and wears a hearing aid. After 
she had removed her aid and had me talk 
to her, she repeated what she had “heard,” 
word for word. She also repeated my 
words after listening to me with her aid 
on. Then she explained how her deafness 


1Parents Talk It Over, Volta Review, July, 1949. 

*By correction of speech errors is meant the tech- 
nical corrections which involve the placement of the 
tongue, etc. 
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compared with Jeff's, how very few of the 
consonants reached her, but that her lip- 
reading ability, coupled with certain sounds 
and phrases, made things coherent to her. 
She explained her great advantage in hav- 
ing once heard, and the greatest treasure of 
all—her speech! 

Jeff's summer had its gay moments too, 
especially at the Patten gym swimming 
pool at the University. He had a semi- 
private swimming course with a six-year- 
old boy from Hartford, Connecticut. He 
learned to swim back and forth across the 
120 yards of pool and to jump in from 
the side. The instructor, who had never 
worked with a deaf child, was hesitant at 
first. but his achievements with the two 
youngsters were a tribute to his patience 
and endurance. 


Mrs. G. L. B.. Illinois 


Pat Blossoms Out! 


Patricia, who is severely deaf, is five 
years years old. She is an only child. 


We read about the Jane Brooks School 
in Purcell, Oklahoma, last summer in a 
Votta REVIEW advertisement. From an 
article, we learned that it was a small resi- 
dential school for deaf children and that 
the students are enrolled in the public 
schools in Purcell as soon as they are able 
to do the work. We wrote to the principal 
for more details and asked for an inter- 
view. Around the first of August, we met 
her, and, by September, had fully decided 
to enroll Pat for the coming year. We 
based our decision on a number of factors: 
first, we were introduced to two young 
girls about eighteen years old who were 
products of the school. Both girls were 
severely deaf and had the best speech that 
we had ever heard from the deaf. While 
their speech was not slow, it was clearly 
understandable; the rhythm and accent 
were good. Besides, they lipread in a way 
that we dared not dream that Pat could 
ever do. Since they were average girls with 
good personalities, poise, and enough good 
speech and lipreading to overcome their 
handicap, these were selling points. But 
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there were other things that pleased us 
too. For 23 children, there were 4 teach- 
ers, 1 housemother, and a young man stu- 
dent from Oklahoma University, who 
looked after the older boys in the dormi- 
tory; a cook, and other household help. 
The school, which is situated outside Pur- 
cell in a small town, is like a home and 
not an institution. There are cows, pigs, 
dogs, and a garden. 

Having made up our minds that Pat 
should go to school there, we then had to 
adjust ourselves to the idea of letting our 
five year old go away from home. We 
warned the principal that she was a poor 
eater and an awful mama’s baby. I believe 
that the principal expected a real problem 
child because when I called, the day after 
we left Pat, she expressed amazement in 
assuring me of Pat’s good adjustment. She 
had expected an eating problem which Pat 
didn’t have, and that Pat would be slow in 
deciding to like the school. Instead she had 
cried a little the first night or two, but she 
was better adjusted than some of the other 
new children and completely happy. It 
took seeing to believe this. But it was defi- 
nitely so, and Pat had gained at least two 
or three pounds as well, by the end of 
September. 

On our second visit, we saw the school 
in action. All doubts were dispelled by 
this visit. Pat and her classmates were 
being taught by a trained kindergarten 
teacher in preparation for reading, lip- 
reading, rhythm, coloring, etc. In two 
months, they had learned several little 
dances which they executed to music. The 
principal took each child individually for 
speech training, and Pat’s voice showed a 
definite improvement. When the principal 
sat down to show us what Pat had learned, 
she gave her a stick and said, “What day 
is today?” Pat pointed to the 28th of Oc- 
tober. “Show me Friday.” Pat pointed to 
the word Friday on the calendar and in a 
blackboard sentence, “Today is Friday.” 
Other blackboard sentences were about the 
weather, and school news interesting to the 
children. For instance, on the day that Pat 
and Mary Alice were going home, they 
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knew it before we got there. Then com- 
mands were given rapidly: march, run, 
jump, skip, hop, bow, dance, brush your 
teeth, wash your face, all of which she ex- 
ecuted quickly. From that she went into 
her speech lesson. All in all, we could not 
ask for a better progress report. For the 
first time since Pat’s birth, we feel that 
she is getting the best that can be given to 
her. 

A year ago, we bought a hearing aid for 
Pat. She wears it to shows and for her 
school work. It is a definite help to her in 
her speech work, although her hearing loss 
is so great that we know she cannot hear, 
so to speak, with an aid. 

I cannot tell you how surprised and 
pleased we were with her adjustment to 
school. It is really amazing when you con- 
sider that at home she slept beside my bed, 
holding my hand most of the night. Her 
eating used to be an ever-present problem, 
but no more. She is now tickled to see us, 
delighted to be home, but fully aware that 
she must go back and perfectly willing to 
do so. Part of both visits home, she has 
spent in gathering toys that she wants to 
take back with her. She seems to under- 
stand what we are doing for her and why. 


Mrs. R. H. D., Texas 


Jimmy Leaves Us Breathless! 


Jimmy, who is six years old, was born 
deaf. He has a brother older and a sister 
and brother younger, all of whom have 
normal hearing. 


The Roundabout caught up with us at 
Westerly, Rhode Island, where my hus- 
band recently assumed a new position. We 
are happy about the move and have had a 
grand summer on the beach, with a chance 
to become acquainted informally with the 
staff at the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf in Providence. 

The day we spent visiting the school was 
one of our happiest in years. The fine old 
building and some new ones are set in one 
of the best residential sections of Provi- 
dence. The shops, gym, classrooms, as well 
as the living quarters, are so exactly suited 
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to Jimmy’s needs, one might say that the 
school was made to order for him. Jimmy 
was given an audiometer test as a prelimi- 
nary to help him become acquainted with 
the tester, and a non-verbal intelligence 
test. His mental age showed as eight years, 
six months, but we did not find any more 
evidence of better hearing. He was placed 
in a regular first grade group, but will be 
shifted from one group to another as his 
needs change. 

A friend has taken all of us out on his 
boat and taught us many tricks about 
clamming and crabbing. A neighbor of 
ours, who is the art teacher at Jimmy’s 
school, has a son of her own who is pro- 
foundly deaf. She got into the work 
through her work with him. According to 
all reports, he is a very fine example of 
the school’s products. He graduated from 
the Westerly High School, after finishing 
at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
and took part in all the high school ath- 
letics. He later graduated from the Rhode 
Island State College in Kingston, and is 
now an engineer in West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The whole town is proud of his 
fine speech and good college record. What 
a lift it is to live in a place where the town 
is interested in deaf children! 

There is another profoundly deaf child 
about three years old who lives here. We 
had him and his mother over to Jimmy’s 
birthday party. The mother is interested 
to join the Roundabouts, having read ours 
and found many good ideas in it. Her son 
goes to Mystic Oral School as a day pupil 
and is doing fine. Seeing and hearing 
Jimmy encouraged her a great deal, as 
Jimmy is reading lips now in Italian as 
well as in English, and has also a large 
vocabulary. He enjoys the music on his 
own little radio that has the ear jack on it. 
He can plug in his earphones and tune up 
the volume as far as he likes without our 
getting headaches from the noise. At the 
last school which Jimmy attended, there 
was always a lovely graduating program 
at which the children marched, had a pa- 
rade and a Tom Thumb wedding on the 

(Continued on page 240) 
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Summer Courses for Teachers and Parents 


EY Numbers: 1. For teachers of 
K hard of hearing adults. 2. For 

teachers of hard of hearing 
children. 3. For teachers of deaf chil- 
dren. 4. For speech therapists. 5. For 
audiometer technicians. 6. For par- 
ents. 7. A parent-child institute or 
clinic. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. June 12-July 
14; July 17-Aug. 18. 

Bishop College, Marshall, Texas. 4 for 
elementary teachers. Workshop on _ ex- 
ceptional child. June 5-July 8; July 10- 
Aug. 11. 

Bowling Green State Univ., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 4 and 5. Cerebral Palsy 
Center. June 19-Aug. 11. 

Bradley Univ., Peoria 5, Ill. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
6, and 7. June 15-July 24; July 25-Aug. 
20. 

Brigham Young Univ., Lower Campus, 
Provo, Utah, No. 4. 

Catholic Univ. of America, Washington 
17, D. C. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Also methods 
of teaching religion to deaf children. June 
26-Aug. 5. 

Chico State College, Chico, Calif. No. 4 
for classroom teacher. 

Emerson College, 130 Beacon St., Boston 
16, Mass. No. 4. July 5-Aug. 17. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 2, 3, 
4, 6, and 7. A course in language for 
teachers of the deaf (for Negroes). June 
19-Aug. 18. 

Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal, Ill. 
2, 3, and 4. June 19-Aug. 11. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind. No. 4. June 19-July 21. 

Indiana Univ., Remedial Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, Bloomington, Ind. 1, 2, 
4, 5, and 6. June 14-Aug. 11. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Ia. No. 4. June 15-Aug. 11. 

John Tracy Clinic with Univ. of South- 
ern Calif., 924 W. 37th St., Los Angeles. 
3, 6, and 7. June 26-Aug. 4. 

Kirksville State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 2, 3, 4, and 5.-June 1-Aug. 11. 


Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La, 
No. 4. June 9-Aug. 12. 

Mayo Foundation, Grad. Med. School, 
Univ. of Minn., Rochester, Minn. Clinical 
practice and seminars in speech pathology 
and audiology for medical fellows. Con. 
tinuous. 

Martin Hall, Bristol, R. I. No. 4. July 
5-Sept. 10. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 2, 4, and 5. Also other courses in 
field of hearing. June 17-July 25; July 26. 
Sept. 2. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 2 and 3. Also Education of 
Deaf-Blind. June 19-July 28. 

Milwaukee State Teachers College, 3203 
N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 3, 
4, 6, and 7. June 26-Aug. 4. 

Mississippi Southern College, Station A, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 2 and 4. A clinic for 
speech and hearing cases. June 5-Aug. 17. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, New- 
ark 4, N. J. 2, 4, and 5. July 3-Aug. 17. 

Northwestern Univ., School of Speech, 
Evanston, Ill. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Full 
academic program in audiology, speech cor- 
rection, and evaluation of hard of hearing 
child. June 23-Aug. 5; June 23-Aug. 26. 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 2, 3, 
4, and 5. Phonetics. June 20-July 26; 
July 27-Sept. 1. 

Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 4 and 5. 
Also speech clinic. June 19-Aug. 12. 

Purdue Univ., W. Lafayette, Ind. 1, 2, 
4, 5, and 6. Also parent-child clinic. 
June 23-July 14; June 23-Aug. 15. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6. June 13-June 
30; July 5-Aug. 11. 

San Francisco State Teachers College, 
124 Buchanan St., San Francisco. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. June 26-Aug. 4. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Tex. 2, 4, and 5, June 5- 
July 14; July 17-Aug. 24. 

Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif. 1, 2, 
and 4, June 22-Aug. 19; June 22-Sept. 2. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Happiness Depends On You 


By Dyer WILSON 


HEN John O’Hara got home from 
\W the military hospital he didn’t pick 

up where he left off. Before the 
war, which had left him permanently deaf.- 
ened, he had been laughing and gay, a 
happy person with merry hazel eyes and a 
mass of blond curls which swept back from 
his nice, high brow. There was the feeling 
he carried with him of security and well be- 
ing and there was the young neighborhood 
crowd that welcomed his company and 
called at his home frequently. 

Now things were different. He couldn’t 
conquer the feeling BILLIKIN 
of being shut off 
from humanity by 
his handicap. The 
nurses and teachers 
at the military hos- 
pital tried to help 
him by teaching him 
lipreading and by 
fitting him with the 
very best type hear- 
ing aid available but 
John refused to use 
it. “Confuses me,” was his usual com- 
ment when his mother urged him to “try 
it again, son.” 

“It makes every sound so loud—like a 
roar. The doctors said I was one of the 
few who got little good from hearing aids,” 
he protested and the sadness in his nice 
eyes made his mother more determined 
than ever to help him. 

“Go to college,” she urged, “finish your 
education. As a veteran you can get an 
excellent education to fit you for life.” She 
had learned to face him and speak slowly 
and distinctly so he could grasp the mean- 
ing and thought of what she was telling 
him even if some of the words were hard 
for him to read on her lips. When he 
asked her to repeat more than once she al- 
ways phrased the sentence in a different 
way, using words with similar meaning but 
not the same sound. That way it helped 





By BertHa MILLER 


When roses bloom and 
And all the world is 
| simply can’t complain 


About my lack of hear- 


him know what she was talking about. 

“T can’t do it, Mother,” he said, his 
voice different because he no longer heard 
it and formed the words from mind and 
memory of tone. “I’d never make the 
grade.” 

“I was just thinking how well you 
speak,” she said with a bright congratula- 
tory smile. “I’m sure in time you'll get 
used to lipreading and accept the good 
life still offered you.” 

“The whole gang avoids me,” he said in 
a low miserable rumble—almost like a little 
BROWNIE boy again—this six 
footer who was fac- 
ing a problem he 
wouldn’t let himself 
understand, “how 
can I manage it, 
Mom?” 

Her heart cried 
within her but she 
knew this was no 
time for pity. It 
ing would harm him. 

This was the time to 
be strong. John was deaf for life. There was 
no alternative but to persuade him to finish 
his education and get a job suited to his 
ability. It was her duty as a mother to 
make him know he must go on—stop self- 
pity and lonely. searching for a time that 
was past and would never return. 

“You won't ever hear again,” she said 
bluntly, and felt the flinch she saw him 
make, “the doctors have all told you so. 
Accept it. Go to college. Get yourself the 
kind of work you want and can still do. 
The military hospital will make contact 
with the school and they’ll all work to- 
gether to help you if you will only—please, 
my dear—if you will only help yourself!” 

He told her then about the private les- 
sons in lipreading they had given him at 
the hospital and the class lessons and how 
he had been taught to use his eyes as ears. 
He told her how long it had taken him to 


SPRING SONG 


skies are blue 
cheering, 


at all 
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learn to speak more naturally, to modulate 
the tones by the movements of the muscles 
in his throat. “There were books to read 
and entertainment and people who under- 
stood and knew how to talk so we would 
understand and there were so many of us. 
Now I feel lost.” It was the nearest he had 
come to telling her what kept him shut in 
the house day after day wallowing in 
might-have-beens. 

“I know group conversations are hard 
for you to understand,” she said, “and 
that turned heads and mumbling make you 
impatient. You'll find some people will be 
considerate and others will not, the same 
as in any other instance of life and living.” 

“I'd been thinking of taking more les- 
sons in lipreading,” he told her, with a 
small spark of his old time enthusiasm, 
“private ones.” 

“An excellent idea,” she said, nodding 
vigorously, “and where do you plan to go 
to college?” 

They studied college catalogues all after- 
noon, for Mom had a goodly supply on 
hand. She knew the sooner she could get 
him active and interested in things again 
the better it would be for both of them. 
“If you miss the entertainment at the hos- 
pital a television set might help some. Ac- 
tors and actresses speak well and many of 
the films are easy to follow without too 
much concentration.” 

“Oh, Mom,” John said, “I should have 
talked things over with you before. I feel 
better already.” 

Then he told her to put bigger bulbs in 
the lamps, that light helped immensely and 
he explained the Serviceman’s Readjust- 
ment to her. 

Finally, with her help, he packed his 
clothes and headed for college. Mom put 
her arms around him and hugged him 
close. “You’re on your way,” she told him 
gently, “but you have a long way to go. 
When courage fails let your confidence in 
yourself make you hope again. You're a 
fine student—remember those high marks? 
I’m betting on you!” 

After he had waved his last good-bye to 
Mom panic held him again. He’d be among 
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strangers. How would he manage until he 
got enrolled in classes and acquainted with 
fellow classmen? 

Financially he was secure. There was his 
pension and government aid with his edu- 
cation. Besides, he had money accumulat- 
ed from army pay, not a great sum but 
enough for the day to day essentials so 
necessary to independence. 

He didn’t make a brilliant start. at col- 
lege. He'd taken on a way of defeating 
friendly gestures by turning his back or 
simply saying, “I’m deaf,” as if that ex. 
cused him from taking part in general con- 
versation. ’ 

He'd sit in a front seat and drum on his 
desk for want of anything better to do un- 
til class began. A dark scowl drew his 
forehead to a constant frown and when he 
missed a point of instruction he wanted 
especially to understand rage churned with- 
in him. 

Long letters home were a comfort to him, 
Telling Mom had become a habit and he 
depended on her sage advice, hard though 
it was to follow. 

Then one day a full-of-life, beautiful girl 
sat down beside John on the front seat. 
John admired her neat appearance, her 
bright, intelligent eyes and the way her 
dark curls framed her lovely face. A dim- 
ple of mischief appeared and disappeared 
in her left cheek as she talked to her class- 
mates. She leaned toward John and asked 
him a quick question. 

John didn’t understand her. In truth he 
was already lost in dreams, thinking how 
nice, if things were different, it would be 
to have this dark eyed darling for a special 
friend. “I’m deaf,” he growled, giving her 
his most savage scowl, “ask someone else.” 

Smiling impishly at him she moved di. 
rectly in his line of vision. “So am I,” she 
told him, forming each word with preci- 
sion, “spinal meningitis left me stone deaf 
five years ago. We can still be happy, can’t 
we?” 

John found himself smiling in spite of 
himself. If this little lady had courage 
enough to lick the very same problem he 

(Continued on page 232) 
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Our Miscellany 


Edueation of Rubella Children 


Research Reports Numbers One, Two, 
and Three pertaining to the education of 
“Rubella Children” have been received 
from the Office of Education of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. New. develop- 
ments in the education of young deaf or 
partially deaf children are being observed 
and evaluated. Since this is a long term 
project and present findings are consid- 
ered tentative, the distribution of these re- 
ports is limited. The Volta Bureau is very 
grateful for these studies which have been 
placed in the Library. 





In Honor of Miss Kauffman 


The Association of Public School Teach- 
ers of the Deaf recently gave a Tea to 
honor Miss D. Frances Kauffman on the 
completion of her fiftieth year of service in 
the school system. The Tea was held in the 
Colonial Room of the George Washington 
Hotel in New York City. Besides the mem- 
bers of the present school staff, many of 
the retired and former teachers of the 
school paid tribute to Miss Kauffman. 

Among the guests present were Dr. 
Stephen Bayne, former Associate Super- 
intendent of the New York City Public 
Schools and once Miss Kauffman’s princi- 
pal; Miss Minnie Obermeier, Assistant 
Superintendent, and Miss Dorothy Bilder- 
see, Principal, of P. S. 217, Brooklyn. 

Miss Kauffman, Assistant Principal of 
Junior High School 47, Manhattan School 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, was 
appointed to the school system in Septem- 
ber 1899, She served as a teacher of hear- 
ing children for a period of fifteen years 
and in April 1914 entered the New York 
City Public School for the Deaf, now 
Junior High School 47, as Assistant Princi- 
pal under Miss Kearns. 

Her services as supervisor have been 
characterized by integrity, sincerity, and 
helpfulness both toward the deaf child and 





FRANCES KAUFFMAN WITH DR. 
STEPHEN BAYNE, FORMER ASSOCIATE SUPER- 


MISS D. 


INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, NEW YORK 


the teachers in her charge. She was very 
active in starting Junior High School 47 
on its upward path, beginning by improv- 
ing and reorganizing the course of study 
and the training of teachers. During Miss 
Kearns’ Sabbatical Leave and again upon 
her retirement in 1935, Miss Kauffman 
served as Acting Principal until 1940 when 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin was appointed 
Principal. 
We are fortunate that Miss Kauffman is 

continuing to work with us. 

Loretta C. Hocan 

Chairman, Publicity Committee 

Marie A, Riese 

President 





Radios for the Hard of Hearing 


The Emerson Radio Company, without 
offering any explanation, has discontinued 
the manufacture of its special radio for 
hard of hearing users. This model, which 
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permitted even a severely hard of hearing 
person to enjoy the radio without disturb- 
ing others, and which also permitted others 
to use the loudspeaker at the same time 
without too much volume, was a boon to 
many persons with impaired hearing. The 
company’s policy in regard to it, however, 
was never understood very well by the per- 
sons whom the model was supposed to bene- 
fit. There was never any advertising in 
publications especially for the hard of hear- 
ing, and apparently no effort at cooperation 
with organizations for this special group. 
These facts are regretted, along with the 
discontinuance of the special model. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
learn that the Zenith Radio Corporation 
has a “Transoceanic” portable radio which 
carries a special outlet for headphones, and 
that this compary is also making a new 
television model with headphones for the 
hard of hearing. 





Dr. Elizabeth Peet Honored 
Dr. Elizabeth Peet, Dean of Women and 


Professor of Romance Languages at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., was 
named the College Dean of Women of the 
Mid-Century by the National Association 
of Deans of Women which met at Atlantic 
City the last week in March. Adele H. 
Stamp, Dean of Women at the University 
of Maryland, presented the citation to Dr. 
Peet, who is completing her fiftieth year 
at Gallaudet College. 

Dr. Peet’s father, Isaac Lewis Peet, 
LL.D., and her grandfather, Harvey Prindle 
Peet, Ph.D., LL.D., served as principals of 
the New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf. Dr. Elizabeth Peet has 
served under all three of Gallaudet’s presi- 
dents. 

Dr. Peet received her B.A. degree from 
George Washington University in 1918; 
the honorary degree of M.A. from Gal- 
laudet in 1923; the Certificat apres Exa- 
men, Cours Speciaux d’Ete, at the Sorbonne 
in Paris in 1932; and the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Pedagogy from George Wash- 
ington University in 1937. She was once 
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DR. ELIZABETH PEET 


offered the position of Dean of Women at 
her alma mater. 

The Votta REvIEW congratulates Dr. 
Peet on the honor paid her. 





Films Dealing with Hearing 

In May 1949 the Votta Review pub- 
lished a list of films for speech and hearing 
instruction, compiled by Halldora Sigurd- 
son (Volta Bureau Reprint No. 611). This 
is a supplementary list, material for which 
is taken from “Films about the Exceptional 
Child,” prepared by the Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, IIl. 

LIFE OF HELEN KELLER, 35 mm. sound 
slide film. 30 minutes. Sound slide pro- 
jector required. Available from Better 
Vision Institute, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y., on loan. 10 days’ notice 
required, 

Of inspirational interest to all concerned 
with the health, education, vocational train- 
ing or rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. Suitable for schools and all 
adult groups. 

Mr. BELL, color film, 16 minutes. Avail- 
able from Visual Instruction Service, Ames, 
Iowa. Rental, fifty cents. 

(Continued on page 232) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Comparison of a Group of Rubella-Deafened 
Children with a Group of Hereditarily 
Deaf Children and Their Sibs, by Louise 
A. Hopkins, M.S., with a Mathematical 
Appendix by Lydia Greene Kinzer, M.A., 
published in the American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, Aug., 1949. Re- 
prints available from Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 


For the past three years or more Miss 
Hopkins has been gathering and studying 
data about deaf children whose mothers 
had rubella (German measles) during the 
first three months of pregnancy. Her care- 
fully recorded findings appear in_ this 
twenty-page article. With the permission 
of the author and the American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, the complete sum- 
mary is published here: 

“In order to determine whether rubella 
in the mother causes a developmental ar- 
rest in the child and whether variation in 
the period at which the rubella occurs 
modifies the extent of the arrest, a group 
of 92 cases in which the mother had ru- 
bella during the first, second, or third 
month of a pregancy which produced a 
deaf child was studied in detail. 

“As a control group, children who were 
born deaf but whose mothers had not had 
rubella during pregancy (61 cases), from 
the population of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf were used. Each of these 61 children 
was an only child, or, if not an only child, 
he was the only deaf child in the family. 
Both the rubella-deafened children and the 
hereditarily deaf children were then com- 
pared with their hearing brothers and 
sisters. 

“From the data obtained concerning 
these children, it seems that rubella in the 
mother during the first three months of 
pregnancy does cause a developmental ar- 
rest in the child and that variation in the 
period at which the rubella occurs does 
modify the extent of the arrest. 

“There is the further question whether 
the arrested development was brought 
about because of the virus infection which 
had affected all development, including that 


of hearing, or whether the fact that the 
child was deaf slowed his development in 
general. 

“The development of the children in the 
hereditarily deaf group was not quite so 
rapid as that of their sibs. However, the 
amount of difference was so slight that it 
does not seem to indicate that the amount 
of arrest in the development of the rubella- 
deafened children could be laid to their 
deafness, but rather that it must be due to 
the virus infection in the mother.” 


Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de l’Institution 
Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Paris, two 
volumes by René Bernard, Docteur és 
Lettres et Lauréat de l’Academie Fran- 
caise. Vol. I (1941) published by Li- 
brairie L. Rodstein, 17 rue Cujas, Paris 5, 
200 pp. Vol. II (1941) published by Ber- 
nard, 5 rue Vauquelin, Paris 5, 91 pp. 


Between the covers of this two-volume 
catalog is a gold mine of information for 
teachers and researchers in all phases of 
deafness. This is not the first catalog issued 
by the National Institution in Paris, but it 
is the most recent, as well as the most usa- 
ble. It should serve as a model for other 
catalogs in this highly specialized field. In 
Vol. I are listed the materials from French 
sources, and so of course for that language, 
the list is definitive. Works written in other 
languages but translated into French ap- 
pear in this section. The collection of 
French writings dates back to 1771 when a 
monograph by the Abbé de l’Epée, “The 
Art of Teaching the Congenitally Deaf to 
Speak,” was put into print. Both in the 
French titles and the non-French ones of 
an earlier day, it is evident that all types 
of abnormalities and handicaps were 
grouped together for educational purposes. 
The blind, the stutterers, the feebleminded, 
those with cleft palates, the deaf and the 
mute received attention from the same 
faculty, if not at the same time! 

The second volume lists by author and 
language most of the significant writings 
about deafness in Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, German, Dutch, English and Scandi- 
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The Graduate School 
of 


Western Reserve University 


and its affiliate 


The Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center 


SUMMER COURSES 
June 19 — July 28 


TEACHING THE DEAF 
Workshop on Supervisory Problems in 
Schools for the Deaf 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 
Advanced Reading for the Deaf 
History of Education of the Deaf 
Methods of Teaching Content Subjects 


AUDIOLOGY 


Hearing Aids 

Practice in Fitting Hearing Aids 
Hearing Conservation 

Lip Reading 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


Speech Correction for Teachers 
Clinical Methods in Speech Correction 
Clinical Practice and Observation 
Practice Teaching Esophageal Speech 
Speech Pathology 

Phonetics 


ALLIED COURSES in psychology, and 


education permit teachers to qualify for na- 
tional and state certificates. A full program 
in speech therapy on undergraduate and 
graduate levels. Tuition scholarships and 
assistantships are available for the winter 
and spring sessions of the Graduate School. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Complete Training for Teachers of the Deaf 

Hearing Aid Advisory Bureau 

Children and adults with all types of 
pathologies available for observation. 

Special training courses for executive secre- 
taries of hearing societies and for state 
supervisors of hearing conservation. 


Grorce J. Fortune, 
Director 


Warren H. GARDNER, 


Professor of Hearing and 
Speech Therapy 


11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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navian tongues, with a smattering of ma- 
terial in the Slavic languages. 


In the section devoted to England the ex. | 


periments in teaching the deaf by the 
Venerable Bede, around 731 A.D., find a 
place on the Institution’s shelves. Coming 
down to our own time, only one piece 
of writing by the Ewings of Manchester 
University—their “Handicap of Deafness” 
—is listed. Their pamphlet “The Ascer- 
tainment of Deafness in Infancy and Early 
Childhood,” as well as their “Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child,” should be in the Paris 
library. It does however list the fine cata- 
log issued in 1932 by the specialized li- 
brary of the Victoria College of Manchester 
University. In 1932 there were around 
seven thousand items in that collection. 
In the section devoted to Holland there 
appears the first of all catalogs in this par- 
ticular field, the celebrated “Lyst der 
Werken en geshriften over Doofstommen 
en het Onderwajs aan Doofstommen” by 
the brothers Guyot. This was issued in 1824 
and their “Lyst” covered all the material 
on this subject at the Groningen Institu- 
tion. The Malisch writing on the Belgian 
Global Method is complete in this section. 
The Russian section is meager and the 
material from the standpoint of present day 
teachers is trivial. The work done along 
the lines of the Ewings by Prof. F. A. Rau 
and Mrs. Natalie Rau at the Moscow Cen- 
ter as revealed in the book by their daugh- 
ter, Miss E. F. Rau, is not on the Paris 
shelves. This interesting work about very 
young children and infants appeared in 
the late twenties or early thirties and should 
still be made available to researchers. 
The many recent publications in the 
U.S.A. along the lines of phonetics, audiom- 
etry, pathology of the ear, rehabilitation 
of the deafened, etc. etc., are not listed. 
There is nothing from the pen of Dr. Caro- 
line Yale, Dr. Harry Best, or Dr. Max Gold- 
stein. Also missing is Dr. Helen Thomp- 
son’s Experimental Study of Beginning 
Reading for Deaf-Mutes.” It is regrettable 
that two books so readily adaptable to 
teaching the French language to young 
deaf children, the Fitzgerald “Straight Lan- 
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SPECIAL LIMITED-TIME OFFER TO READERS OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 


SHUMMNNUUNNUNUAAVAAV ACETATE 


The Encyclopedia of 


VUCATIUNAL GUIDANCE 


Edited by OSCAR J. KAPLAN, San Diego State College 
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HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive single 
volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 
It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred eminent 
contributors. 

“Compiling it must have been a colossal task, but it will serve a very useful purpose if 
all of its contributors have been selected with the good judgment employed in the choice 
of Charles G. Bluett to write the chapter on the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. Mr. Bluett, 
familiar with this field through long experience with the California State Department of 


Edueation, has done for his section what the book is intended to do for each topic.” 
—The Volta Review 


“Very helpful to those seeking information on the many and varied aspects of the 





guidance area.’’—Education 


Among the subjects covered are: 


@ Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Countries of the World. 

@ Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, and Economic Trends in 
the Major Occupations. a 

@ The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psychological Tests Used in Coun- 
seling. 

@ Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handicapped, the Foreign-born, and 
Members of Minority Groups. 

@® Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. 

@® The History of Vocational Guidance. 

@ Definition of Terms used in the Guidance Field, including Statistical Terms. 


1500 Pages e $18.50 





pranesSPECIAL ORDER COUPON P 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers The regular price of the book 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 240, New York 16, N. Y. is $18.50. If readers of The Volta 


Enclosed is $ for copy (ies) of Revi ° ‘ 
iew send in their orders be- 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUI- 


DANCE, at the Special price of $10.00 per copy. fore June 30, 1950, they can get 





their copies for 


ONLY $10.00 per copy. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance.) 
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CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 
ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


SUMMER FUN SPOT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
3 TO 15 YEARS 


1950 SEASON 
Ist Session—July 1 to July 28 
2nd Session—July 29 to Aug. 25 


t 


LIP READING, SPEECH AND ACOUSTICAL 
TRAINING GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ON 22 ACRE BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC ESTATE 


° 


SWIMMING e BOATING e RIDING 
PRIVATE SANDY BEACH 
MORE THAN THE USUAL AMOUNT OF 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 


The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 

Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 

nicians and Counsellors. 
* 

Reservations Now Open 

Send for Literature @ Enrollment Limited 
“ 

WRITE 

ADELAIDE McCONNELL TALBOT, 


Director 
1415 GREYWALL LANE 
OVERBROOK HILLS PHILA. 31, PA. 
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guage for the Deaf” and the Vinson “Logi- 
cal System of Language Teaching,” should 
not be available. Also it would seem that 
the two American picture dictionaries of 
the sign langauge, the one by J. Schuyler 
Long “The Sign Language: A Manual of 
Signs” and the Michaels “Handbook of the 
Sign Language of the Deaf” should have a 
place in a French library. 

The German material is quite extensive, 
but of the work done at Jena, only what 
Karl Brauckmann has written. There was 
such a controversy over the Jena research 
that there should be more material avail- 


able. The Julius Miiller-Walle text is not 
listed. However a number of significant 


Danish and Swedish writings, absent in the 
original, are on the shelves in German 
translations. 

One notices that the periodical files are 
not as complete as they could easily be. 
Sweden’s Dovas Tidskrift and her Dovas 
Varld, Finland’s Kuurojen Lehti; Austria’s 
Gehorlosen-Zeitung, Belgium’s Madosa, and 
Holland’s Andor are not listed, but there 
are complete files of the VoLTa REVIEW 
and Annals of the Deaf. 

For what is at once the best and worst 
of reasons there is no mention of a Volta 
Bureau Catalog. It does not exist. All of 
us in our field can regret this lack. There 
must be many teachers and researchers 
who will feel indebted to Dr. Bernard for 
this extremely helpful listing of significant 
writings, 


—Mary V. Davis. 


New Ways in Discipline: You and Your 
Child Today, by Dorothy W. Baruch, 
Whittlesey House, The McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. 280 pages. Price $3.00. 


Dorothy Baruch writes about discipline 
for children as an essential part of their 


lives. Describing the harm of too much 


and too little discipline, she points to the 
middle road of parental guidance and lead- 
ership, which she feels can best be accom- 
plished by talking things out with the child 
rather than by spanking. While “talking 
things out” would be impracticable in the 
case of a small deaf child, still the author's 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 
with these fine hearing aids? 


Since Western Electric introduced 
Model 65 and Super 66, thousands of 
hard-of-hearing people have become 
satisfied users. 

Why? Because lightweight, conven- 
ient Model 65 is a single unit instru- 
ment welcomed by moderately deafened 
people and by part-time hearing aid 
users who want unusually clear response 
to conversational tones plus remarkable 
battery economy. 








TRADE-MARK OF AUDIVOX. |! 


CSTernt EJechrsC wearin aw viwision 


SUCCESSOR TO 


A ud Ivox 





Because Super 66 is designed to give 
extra power to those with severely im- 
paired hearing . . . superb fidelity to 
those who demand the best. 

The popularity these instruments 
have enjoyed certainly warrants your 
trying them. They are designed to help 
anyone who can be helped by a hearing 
aid. Your local Audivox dealer in West- 
ern Electric Hearing Aids will be glad 
to show you Super 66 and Model 65. 
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: anemia New Way To 
‘eo srs 
A “Miracle of 

Modern 


Electronics” 







Free Book! 
Like thousands of deaf 
people you may realize 
your fondest dreams by 
reading this valuable lit- 
tle book. For it reveals how to 
hear clearly again WITHOUT A 
BUTTON SHOWING IN THE 
EAR —thanks to an utterly trans- 
parent, almost invisible device. 
Get your copy of this remark- 
able book now. No cost, no obli- 
gation. Learn what amazing things 
modern electronics is doing for 
people like you today. Mail cou- 
pon now. You'll be everlastingly 


glad that you did. 
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Symphonette 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail NOW! For Free Book 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
| 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. 








Please send me without cost or obliga- | 
tion, your FREE book on OVERCOMING 
| DEAFNESS thru Modern Electronics. | 


J Name... ......-seceecceeeeeeeeeererers { 
| PINON eb icd dave edus ve sess bG-05 689 5:0 ! 
- i 
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idea of helping the child to reveal his 
naughty feelings in order to expose the 
cause for his naughty behavior has value, 
It is a reminder that bad behavior is just 
the result which can be dealt with effective. 
ly only when the cause is considered too. 
Chapters, “Stop, Look and Listen!” and 
“Show Him You Know How He Feels,” 
should be helpful to parents of deaf chil- 
dren in developing a real understanding of 
the child’s feelings and securing him emo- 
tionally. 

The author uses the approach of “good 
discipline for good behavior,” throughout 
the four divisions of the book: Making 
Discipline Easier, Handling Crucial Mo- 
ments as He Grows, What You can Do in 
Times of Peace to Reduce Times of Stress, 
and Moving Ahead. While she meets all 
issues fairly and squarely, and urges par- 
ents to do the same, she never says, “This 
is the answer.” Instead, she tells parents 
to deal with each child in the light of 
his special needs and with the attitude of 
“what makes him better.” The book is 
written informally, but is too wordy. It 
is effectively illustrated with line drawings 
which portray numerous critical moments 
in the life of an average family. 

—E sie Burton EAGLEs. 
Opportunities for the Preparation of Teach- 
ers of Exceptional Children, a Coopera- 
tive Study Sponsored by National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Ine., 

and the U. S. Office of Education. 1949, 

Distributed by Natl. Soc. for Crippled 

Children and Adults, Inc., 11 So. La Salle 

St., Chicago 3, Ill Paper. 99 pages. 

Price 50c. 

This bulletin supersedes the one pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education in 
1938, which revision was most necessary in 
view of the phenomenal extent to which 
state programs for the education of excep- 
tional children have grown particularly 
within the last decade. In making the sur- 
vey questionnaires were sent to 1,007 col- 
leges and universities of which 690 re- 
sponded. 

The groups of children included under 
“exceptional” are: blind, partially seeing, 
deaf, hard of hearing, crippled (including 
cerebral palsied), delicate, speech defec- 
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Now you 
know the score! 
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© The Famous “Eveready Battery 
No. 1005E is New, Improved! 
Better than Ever! 





@ People who use hearing aids 12 to 16 hours a day say they get up to 25% 
longer service-life with this new “Eveready” “A” battery! “Light-duty” users 
(2 to 4 hours a day) report amazing, new economy. 

The improved “Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E gives you a new-found 
clarity of tone and quality of reception. All adds up to better battery service 
for you. That’s the score! Ask your dealer for this new and improved 
“Eveready” “A” battery today! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION FY DY 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. TRADE- MARK 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, HEARI NG oy \iom-)-vae4-11 3 Ss 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 


MM. VINSON 
533 NW.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 








LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





RARE COPY 
HELEN KELLER SOUVENIR 


Commemorating the Harvard Final Examination 
for Admission to Radcliffe College, June 1899 


66 pages Cloth Bound Illustrated $2.50 
The Volta Bureau 
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tive, mentally deficient, gifted, and emo- 
tionally or socially maladjusted. In the 
pamphlet is data on all the courses offered 
at each institution, whether there be only 
one course or a sequence of courses offered, 
whether they are on an undergraduate or 
graduate level, and whether they are of.- 
fered during regular or summer sessions, 
The information is accurate as of 1948, 

Statistics indicate that more colleges are 
equipped to prepare teachers for the speech 
correction field than for any other phase 
of exceptional education. Courses for 
teachers of the acoustically handicapped, 
and then for teachers of the retarded, come 
next in frequency. 

Difficulty was encountered in classifying 
courses in the fields of speech and hearing. 
The following paragraph quoted from the 
report indicates that its compilers, Dr. 
Elise H. Martens and Philip G. Rettig, have 
a far clearer comprehension of the prob- 
lems involved in that phase of special edu- 
cation than do some of the recognized au- 
thorities in the fields of audiology. 

“There is, of course, a vast difference be- 
tween a speech conservation program for 
the hard of hearing and one which involves 
the teaching of speech to the congenitally 
deaf. It remains to be determined as to 
how far a department of speech (or audi- 
ology) can go in meeting the needs of both 
groups. Here is a problem of relationships 
that can be solved only through coordi- 
nated thinking on the part of all depart- 
ments and agencies involved. The present 
situation needs clarification.” 

—SHIRLEY P. STEIN. 


What Can Be Done for the Deaf Patient, by 
William K. Wright, M.D., in The Journal 
Lancet, November, 1949. 84 South 10 
St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. pp. 398-402. 
Single copy, 50c. 

The author of this article has more ac- 
curate knowledge of deafness and what can 
be done about it than one might hastily 
conclude from his third sentence, in which 
he states that “without hearing the conge- 
nitally deaf child remains a deaf mute.” 
This statement was obviously only a poor 
choice of words, for Dr. Wright has out- 
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cousticor \nternational 
580 - Fifth Avenue 


New York 19, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 





A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e So light — Lightest in e New Noise Suppressor ¢ DR-1 Skin Receiver— 


Acousticon history. —Two eae oe Worn with nothing at all 
: types. Avoids jangle : 
Weighs less than 3 ozs. pista — in the ear or without a 


head band or pressure. A 


totally different and 


, nae ; Ra 
So quiet — Eliminates . New Printed Circuit— 


Assures long-lasting trou- 
clarity and tone quality. ble-free service. revolutionary method. 


clothing rustle—greatest 


©Acowsticon \NTERNATIONAL 


580 5TH AVENUE e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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ORAL EDUCATION FOR DEAF CHILDREN 





eee 
& : 
Fhe eae . 


Pupils of this school have the advantage of attending 
daily some classes in the Purcell Public School, 
thus bringing them into association and competition 
with hearing children. This is a two-fold advantage 
in that the deaf child is removed from its world of 
isolation and experiences a gradual but complete 
transition into the society of hearing persons. 

Normal Home Life—Children carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 
Mrs. Margaret Gibbons Brooks, Director 
600 Van Buren Purcell, Oklahoma 











EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the 
Hard of Hearing 
By Three Pioneers in the Work 

Annetta W. Peck 


Estelle E. Samuelson 
Ann Lehman 


With an Introduction by the Founder 
of the American Hearing Society 
Wendell C. Phillips, M.D. 

Published in 1926 
Cloth Bound—218 Pages 
$2.00 Plus 10c for Postage 
and Handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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lined for the general physician in a 
brief but well-written, inclusive paper the 
outstanding factors regarding conduction 
and nerve deafness and appropriate 
therapy. 

The fact remains, however, that care- 
lessly phrased sentences such as the one 
quoted, particularly when uttered by those 
who know better, only perpetuate what too 
long have been popular misconceptions. 


—SHIRLEY P. STEIN. 





Happiness Depends on You 
(Continued from page 220) 


. 
was struggling with and come up so merry 
and bright and laughing, so could he. 

“I’ve spent too much time feeling sorry 
for myself,” he confessed. “You make me 
know there’s a good life ahead.” 

“Oh, there is,” she said seriously. “I un- 
derstand how you felt, but we still have our 
families and friends and health and happi- 
ness. A good life, with the blessings we 
still have!” 

John seldom again gave way to self pity. 
Laura, for that was her name, Laura Hob- 
son, was his constant companion and his 
constant reminder of the courage it took 
to make life worthwhile. After a half term 
at college he took Laura home to meet 
Mom. 

“All I can feel is joy,” Mom told them, 
“in the knowledge that you two will have 
a good life.” She’d seen the happiness shin- 
ing in their eyes. 





Our Miscellany 
(Continued from page 222) 


An action portrait of the inventor of the 
telephone. A dramatic presentation con- 
densing 75 years of active living into this 
short film. 

Nose, THRoaT, Ears, 11 minutes. Avail- 
able from Visual Instruction Service, Ames, 
lowa. 

Animated drawings are utilized exten- 
sively so that the student may clearly see 
the structure and functions, and thereby 
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e@ Permits the child to listen under re- 
laxed conditions. 


e@ Reduces nerve fatigue. 





e Increases intelligibility. 


SOUND DISCRIMINATION 
RECORDS NOW AVAILABLE! i 








FOR HOME TRAINING Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1 
For children one or two years of age, this Unit FOR ADULT REHABILITATION 


reaches most cases of hidden hearing. It is espe- 





cially adaptable to assisting in developing sound Rehabilitation of the hard of hearing adult is 
and speech awareness, stimulating auditory re- truly unifying for the entire family. It is not 
ceptiveness, teaching environmental sounds only useful in preparing for a wearable hear- 
through records, developing sound discrimina- ing aid but acquaints with sound, stimulates 


auditory receptivity and discrimination for both 
environmental and speech sounds, rehabilitates 
speech patterns, reteaches enjoyment of sound, 
and is of great aid in speech-reading instruction 
and in appreciation of radio and music. 


tion, correlating school and home work and en- 
couraging normal listening habits in the home, 
giving approach to music, and unifying the en- 
tire family. 


FOR GROUP TRAINING 


Twenty headsets may be used at one time for 
groups. With the speech circuit combined with 


Write for folder on Warren Auditory Training 
Unit or Warren School Group Equipment 


re pe er en 


phonograph, the teacher can instruct during : 

record playing. Special emphasis may be placed Jay a d rre n, | n C ° 
upon live-voice speech training, discrimination 
of speech over background noise, preserving 
speech and sound memory, retaining and de- 
veloping speech and sound perception, and 


eaching lip reading. 
| HAPPY, JOYOUS CHILDREN 
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How to get a 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIER 





Just ask your 
Bell Telephone 
Business Office 
for a demonstration. 
Or arrange to 

have one installed 
on trial. 

Our supply is now adequate 
to meet current demands. 





K ror persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Can be used with 
any telephone. Has volume control and cutoff 
switch. There is a small monthly charge. 













Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 


Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 


THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 








Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 
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understand the reasons for recommending 
procedures for care. The film shows that 
the separate organs are all lined with a con- 
tinuous mucous membrane; also shows that 
infection, once started, may quickly spread 
through the nose, throat, and ears, and may 
affect other parts of the body as well. 

Pay ATTENTION: PROBLEMS OF HARD OF 
HEARING CHILDREN, 16 mm, 30 minutes, 
Rental $6.00. Available from New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

A new movie released by the Department 
of Child Study at Vassar College. Suitable 
for lay audiences, it shows some of the edu- 
cational and personality problems faced by 
children of all age levels who are hard of 
hearing but not deaf. Suggestions of ways 
to help them are made to parents, teachers, 
specialists. A complete mimeographed 
transcription of the sound track, including 
both commentary and conversation be- 
tween children and teachers, will be fur- 
nished with each rental. 

TrRiuMPH Over DEAFNESS, 20 minutes. 
Rental $2.50. Available from International 
Film Bureau, Inc.; 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

A presentation of methods by which 
children are taught to speak. 





Volta Reviews Received with Gratitude 

Before her death Dr. Marie K. Mason, 
Columbus, Ohio, arranged to have all of 
her copies of the Votta Review shipped 
to the Volta Bureau. The set, which dates 
back to 1918, has been received. Four 
volumes are beautifully bound. Certain 
copies will be used to complete existing 
sets. Such a gift helps the Volta Bureau 
and helps it to help libraries seeking com- 
plete files. 





Officers of National Forum 

At the Thirty-Second Annual Meeting 
of the National Forum on Deafness and 
Speech Pathology, the following officers 
were elected: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
St. Louis, Mo., President; Mrs. Elizabeth 
V. Scott, Evansville, Ind., Vice-President; 
Miss Margaret Scyster, Kansas City, Mo., 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL | 





FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 





Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 























For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








Twentieth National Conference 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 15-17, 1950 


Addresses, Panel Discussions, Demonstrations 
Developing the Theme: 
HEARING IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 


817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 





13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Vice-President; Miss Augusta Roeder, St. 
Louis, Mo., Secretary-Treasurer; Miss 
June Miller, Kansas City, Kans., Assistant 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee is as follows: 
Dr. Helen S. Lane, St. Louis, Mo., Chair- 
man; Miss Lula M. Bruce, Danville, Ky.; 
Sister Rose Antonia, University City Mo.: 
Mr. John W. Grace, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
Charles W. Watson, Flint, Mich. 





Thanks to Our Good Friends 

In the March number of the Votrta Re- 
view I expressed appreciation to all who 
had so kindly sent gifts to help balance 
the 1950 Volta Bureau budget. I am glad 
to add other names to that list and to thank 
each individual for the interest shown in 
the service which the Volta Bureau gives 
to old and young, in our own country and 
abroad. 

Anonymous, Commander and Mrs. R. 
K. Arner, Ann L. Beatty, Miss Janice Boyd, 
Miss Edith M. Buell, East Orange Hearing 
Society, Mr. Leon A. Friedman, Miss Hattie 
Harrell, Mrs. Eugenia G. Hastedt, Mrs. 
James F. Jackson, Mrs. Jean W. Leigh, Lt. 


Col. and Mrs. N. L. Lord, Miss Mary 
Mitchell. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pearson, Mrs. 


Doris Ralph, Seattle Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, Miss Wilda A. Smith, 
Mrs. Shirley P. Stein, Miss Marguerite 
Stoner, Mr. Albert Udelson, Mr. J. D. Zel- 
lerbach, and Miss Edith Zinn. 
—HERBERT A. POOLE 
Treasurer, the Volta Bureau 





Mary Lou Sander Clough 

Readers of Votta Review will be sad- 
dened to hear of the sudden death of Mary 
Lou Sander Clough in Shanghai on March 
5. Mrs. Clough will be remembered as the 
lovely young matron who gave her services 
so generously in helping Christina Valen- 
tine teach the little deaf children in Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras. 

Mr. Clough was tranferred from the em- 
bassy in Honduras to Nanking, China. 
There again Mrs. Clough gave of herself 
unstintingly, teaching classes in English to 
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—shorter in length and only 
slightly wider than the average 
business card! 
—about 44 inch THINNER than a pack- 
age of cigarettes. Imagine how easy it is 
to wear. 


a EXTREMELY LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


onl SMALL AND THIN 


—weighs only a little over 2% 
ounces without batteries. 


—mauy pocket watches are heavier than 


this. 
POWERFUL 


—with all its small size and light 
weight it is so powerful that many 
who are ordinarily “hard to fit” will find 
its output ample. 
—full 2214 volt “B” battery and 3 newly 
designed tubes make high amplification 
possible. 


ng FULL TONE CONTROL 


—an externally operated three- 
position tone control—de-empha- 
sizes low tones or high sounds or gives 
full range tone quality. 


YW ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


—low battery current drain and 

high efficiency through precision 
engineering—means low cost operation. 
© more worries about battery charging 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FULL COLOR 
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If you have never thought you could hear with 
a tiny hearing aid—by all means try the Radio- 
ear “Starlet.” You will be proud to wear this 
exquisite little beauty of hearing aids. And the 
real hearing happiness engineered into it will 
prove a revelation to you. 


Ask your nearest Radioear Counselor to fit 
you with the STARLET—and hear for your- 
self! Other fine 1950 Radioear Models are The 
Super-Power (All-Magnetic) ; the famous All- 
Magnetic #55; and the All-Magnetic Multi- 
power (two piece model). It’s easy to Hear 
with a Radioear. Choose the model that best 








meets your needs. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 






“Trustworthy Hearing Aids 
r 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 








CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
EE $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual. $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $38.50 
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the Chinese boys and girls, inviting them 
to her home, helping at the Y.W.C.A,, 
teaching Sunday school classes, working 
untiringly to have bath houses installed for 
women—a luxury only men had enjoyed. 
Wherever Mary Lou went she worked for 
the betterment of the underprivileged. 

In February 1950, Mr. Clough was ap- 
pointed American Consul to Hongkong. 
He and his family were waiting in Shang: 
hai for passage to Hongkong when Mrs. 
Clough was stricken with pneumonia and 
died within a few days. 

Mary Lou’s sweet, sunny disposition and 
her unselfish devotion to others won her 
hosts of friends everywhere she went. 
They, with the bereaved family, mourn her 
untimely passing, but she will live on 
forever in the hearts of all of us who loved 
her so devotedly. —Pansy OLNEY 





Summer Courses 


(Continued from page 218) 


State Teachers College, State Univ. of 
N. Y., 25 Bank St., Geneseo, N. Y. No. 4. 
July 3-Aug. 11. 

State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 2, 
4, 5, and 6. June 19-Aug. 11. 

Syracuse Univ., 811 Univ. Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. July 
5-Aug. 11. 

Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. Supervised practice with children. 

Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5. June 19-July 21; July 24-Aug. 25. 

Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 2 
and 4, Summer camp for children with 
speech difficulties. June 13-Aug. 8. 

Univ. of Houston, 3801 St. Bernard St., 
Houston 4, Texas. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Survey 
course for teachers of exceptional children. 
June 7-July 19; July 24-Sept. 1. 

Univ. of Illinois, College of Education, 
Urbana, Ill. 2, 3, and 4. Workshop for 
exceptional children. 

Univ. of Michigan, Speech Clinic, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 4 and 5. Hearing rehabili- 
tation; graduate seminars in speech and 
hearing. June 6-Aug. 17; July 5-Aug. 11. 
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Does “PERSUNAL EGU 
Influence YOUR Hearing? 


ie is a fact that thousands of hard of hear- 
ing persons needlessly sacrifice the bene- 
fits of good hearing, all because of a little 
word called “pride.”’ How foolish this sacri- 
fice really is can be learned from a recent 
newspaper article, written by Frank Stewart, 
who himself had to overcome pride in order 
to hear. 


Mr. Stewart, of Cleveland, Ohio, is a feature 
writer for the Cleveland Press. Though not 
profoundly deaf, he relies upon a hearing aid 
to compensate for his hearing loss. His ar- 
ticle,* as it appeared in the Cleveland Press, 
is reprinted below. It should be of vital inter- 
est to those with a hearing loss, and to those 
who are letting pride stand in the way of 
happiness. 





How does church go when you listen to services 
through a hearing aid? The answer might sur- 
prise you, because the gimmick on your ear 
provides definite advantages. 

For one thing, there is no trouble with dull and 
dry sermons. Simply snap a switch and presto, 
the clergyman with a flimsy speech is “off the 
air” just like that! 

Same system works when the soprano in the 
choir loft is off key and a load of sour notes 
floats over the congregation. The guy with a 
gadget in his ear just shuts off the power and 
waits until the jangle stops. 

Then there is the leather-lunged preacher—the 
pulpit orator who loves to shout. Well there 
is a remedy for him, too. You tune him a peg 
or two lower—just like your radio—and he 
comes in soft and lamb-like. 

And for the weak-voiced brother, the technique 
is just the opposite. You push him up a notch 
or two. Probably you are wondering why the 
spiel about operating a hearing aid in church. 
Well, I happen to have a “wooden” ear and I 
wear one of the doo-dads myself—not deaf, but 
I miss a word now and then—no use beating 
around the bush about it. 

And yesterday, as I stepped into a church, it 
struck me thousands of people are missing the 
beauty and inspiration of services just because 
they have too darned much pride to wear a 
hearing aid. 





FRANK STEWART —A Stranger Goes to Church 
HEARING AID SNAPS OFF DULL and DRY SERMONS 


*Frank Stewart's article is reprinted here, through the courtesy of the Cleveland Press, 


Yeah, and I know all about that pride idea— 
had the same struggle myself. Heck, we wear 
glasses and some people use artificial choppers, 
don’t they? This is pretty straight talk, but 
it’s gonna hit a lot of folks—young and old. 
Just like middle-aged dames who refuse to buy 
bi-focal glasses when to save their souls they 
cannot read the telephone book! 


Sure, some churches provide devices to aid the 
hard of hearing. But too often these are not 
kept at proper battery strength. 


As a consequence, many people go to church 
Sunday after Sunday and simply do not hear. 
Why? Because of that small but all-powerful 
word, “pride.” 


If there is any lesson in this essay—or any 
reason for writing the piece—it is to help thou- 
sands of “Hard-of-Hearers” overcome that per- 
sonal ego that prevents them from enjoying 
better hearing. 


Obviously, I am not interested in commercial 
aspects of the hearing-aid business. And, also 
quite frankly, there are certain limitations, and 
glowing words in some advertisements for the 
“artificial ears” must be taken with a grain of 
salt. In other words, you don’t get the good 
old natural ear back. 


Don’t let that snooty little word get you down. 
Gee, you’d be surprised what a lot of fun you 
can have if you lick that false pride. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








INTERESTING FACTS about PARAVOX Hearing Aids, 


and Frank Stewart’s article in booklet form, 
will be sent FREE te all who request it. 


PARAVOX, INC., 2056 E. Fourth St., Cleveland 15, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 

2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. June 12-July 22; July i 
24-Aug. 26. 

Univ. of Miss., University, Miss. No. 4, 
with incidental training for audiometer 
technicians, 

Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 4 and 
3. June 12-Aug. 4. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. June 19-July 1; 
July 3-Aug. 12; Aug. 14-Aug. 26. 

Univ. of Southern Calif., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1,2, 3, 4, and 5. (See John Tracy 
Clinic listing.) June 23-Sept. 1. 

Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 16, Tenn. 2, 
3, 4, and 5. Courses for teachers of 
homebound, hospitalized, cerebral palsied, 
retarded, gifted, and others. June 12-July 
19; July 20-Aug. 25. 

Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. 1, 2, 4, 
6, 7. June 16-Aug. 30. 

Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
No. 4. June 26-Aug. 19. 

Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash, 
2, 4, and 5. Speech and hearing residence 
center for 60 children. June 26-Aug. 4. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wise. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. June 23-Aug. 18. 

Wayne Univ., Detroit 1, Mich. 2, 3, 
and 4, June 26-Aug. 4. 

Western Reserve Univ. 11206 Euclid 
Ave. Cleveland 6. 2, 3, and 4. June 19- 
July 28 (Adv. on p. 224). 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5. June 19-July 26. 





The Parents ‘Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 217) 


lawn. That is where Jimmy really learned 
the fun of music; and when he is sick or 
taking a rest, he lies and listens to the 
radio. 

Jimmy can now copy his name in manu- 
script writing, tell time, make change, go 
to the store to return coke bottles and get 
more for us, and ride all over the place on 
his junior two-wheeler bike. He builds 
boats, goes clamming and crabbing; when 
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I BELIEVE NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 


$75.00. HERE IS WHY: 


EVEN WITH PRESENT HIGH COSTS OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 
IF ZENITH WISHED TO SELL A HEARING AID AT $200 (WHICH 
WE DON'T) WE WOULD NOT, EVEN WITH OUR ENORMOUS 


FACILITIES AND THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WE SPEND IN OUR 


RADIO LABORATORIES ON RESEARCH, KNOW HOW TO BUILD IT 
BETTER THAN OUR SENSATIONAL NEW MINIATURE $75.00 
INSTRUMENT, NOR DO WE KNOW WHERE TO OBTAIN OR HOW TO 


USE MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS. 


WHEN A BETTER HEARING AID IS BUILT, ZENITH WILL 


BUILD IT. 


Cp Lrald jp 





E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 





A Revolutionary New 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 


—and now Zenith— world famous makers of Television, Radio 
and FM offers you their new “‘Miniature” Guaranteed Hear- 
ing Aid at $75. Small—light—-powerful, economical and clear. 
Try it in your own home under our 10-day return privilege. 
_ “No-Receiver-Button in the ear.’’ Device available if hear- 
—_ permits. 

Purchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer (consult your local Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory)—or write the factory for complete information and 
dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 551 
5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 551 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


m © | § [ ft h H s Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time payment 
plan) on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 


coupon for TES AS ae PE ae Pee se eee TET eT OTe Te Te TE Te ae te 


Tabiel@aaketitela ON EE ee rrr rs ren er rer Sr Terre re rire, ee Te 
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—Kinzie Books— 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 


the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
LP. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 








JUST ANY HEARING AID 
FIRST SEE THE NEW 


GEM JEWEL"66~ 


FOR 
PERFORMANCE—BEAUTY—ECONOMY 


THE GEM EARPHONE CO., INC. 


50 W. 29TH ST. NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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it is too cold to swim, he collects star fish, 
shells, washed-up lobster pots, and sea. 
weed. He draws, paints, sews on his own 
buttons, irons his own pants, cuts out 
cookies, rolls out biscuits, and helps to 
make jelly from the wild grapes that he 
helps to gather—in short, he is into every- 
thing. We had a hard time convincing him 
that he couldn’t drive our new Chrysler, 
He did sneak the keys and start it a couple 
of times, but didn’t make a get-away. He 
can row a skiff, ship the oars, and I just 
hope that he can be a sailor. 


Mrs. F. T.. Rhode Island 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


(Continued from page 213) 

ing; there were comfortable chairs, and a 
great open fireplace; there were many 
books and magazines. But my hostess wor- 
ried over my isolation, and one evening 
she proposed that we entertain the guests 
with a little parlor stunt we knew, one of 
the “mind reading” tricks that can be 
worked up into something quite clever. We 
had done it together often. and had it down 
to a fine point. 

It consists in letting the company choose 
the name of a famous living person. This 
name is imparted to one of the couple who 
play the game, but not to the other one, 
who is out of the room while the name is 
selected, and who must guess the name. 
The player “in the know” imparts it to him 
through a trick. He announces that he is 
going to take the other player on a trip, 
and he outlines the itinerary, naming va- 
rious cities. The initial letters of the cities 
spell out the consonants, not of the name 
of the individual chosen, but of some lead- 
ing characteristic. The vowels are _indi- 
cated by taps of a forefinger, either idly 
tapping a table or chair arm, or knocking 
ashes off a cigarette. The mystification 
consists in selecting some characteristic that 
will reveal the name of the individual 
chosen. For instance, when the name was 
Winston Churchill, we spelled “big cigar.” 
For Mrs. Roosevelt, we spelled “My Day,” 
as her column was then called. Bernard 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. LucELIA M. Moors 
321% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKD BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. EpwArD B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. POTTER 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 383 


[llinois 
Chicago 4 


Miss GERTRUDP TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 7 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Boston 


Npw ENGLAND SCHOOL 

oF LIP READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. GIBsoNn 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A, ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHOEBE R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss EuIzABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marip L. SLAck 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLY®R 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE MOORE 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss ALIcn 1. PuTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. Lucrttg P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


M1Sss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke S¢., Weat 
Phone FI 2851 















THE BALLET | 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 


Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 












WANTED 
New or Used Copy of 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF 
ENGLISH SPEECH SOUNDS 
by 
GODFREY DEWEY 
Published in 1923 by the Harvard 
University Press 


Send information as to condition 
and price to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 











FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


Speech 
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Baruch was “park bench office,” and 
F.D.R. was “My friends.” Often it was 
necessary to think quickly in order to selegt 
a revealing characteristic. 

Worked fast and cleverly, it is a lot of 
fun, for the company as well as the per 
formers. We got off to a good start; but 
the one-armed man was restless. He could 
not stand being out of the limelight, even 
for ten minutes. He had seen the game 
played before, and he loudly told the com. 
pany “how it was done,” so our act was 
ruined as soon as we started, and in two 
more minutes he had everybody back at 
the piano. My hostess was distressed for 
me, and embarrassed besides, but I found 
the whole episode enlightening and very 
interesting. I cannot say it made me love 
the one-armed man, but I understood per- 
fectly why he acted the way he did; and] 
resolved with a big resolve never to grab 
the limelight from another person, never 
to steal a scene, never to deprive another 
person of his social innings if 1 could 
help it. ; 

There is a whole lot to say on the subject 
of how a deaf person is to get along in the 
hearing world. I have always felt a cer- 
tain kinship with a statement uttered by 
Jerry Albert Pierce some years ago during 
a discussion in the VoLTA REVIEW as to 
whether deaf persons should attend a col- 
lege for the deaf or a college for the hear- 
ing, and in the latter case whether the deaf 
person should ask for special dispensations, 
avoid lectures and get his credits by out- 
side reading, or should get along as best he 
could with someone to take notes for him. 
Jerry Pierce, who, although completely 
deaf, earned a Ph.D. in chemistry from 
Johns Hopkins, wrote, “If I had it to do 
over again, I would get my degree at 4 
regular university, and I would do it their 
way.” 

I believe firmly that, although deafness 
is probably the greatest of all social handi- 
caps, it is necessary for the deaf or hard 
of hearing person to meet the hearing on 
their own terms and “do it their way.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.ty MATHER 
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new in size... 


BIC! 


new in shape 














Seance ceewss acca 


It’s completely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing aid 


See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 







- Volume control. 


« Clothing clip 
microphone. 





Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 
so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
= weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 
Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 
Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 
ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
try the phenomenal Telex 300. And be sure to clip and 
mail the coupon below. 






3. Three power- 
ful tubes. 


4. Instantly 
replaceable 
amplifier cart- 
ridge—no ser- 

vice problem! 


- New disc-type 
“printed "7 
circuit. 


6. Long-life "A" 
and "B"’ batteries. 






















| FREE! TELEX, Telex Park, Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


In py Telex Limited 
180 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. L-24-3 


Send me more news about the new Telex 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing 
my hearing at home. 





Again... TELEX leads the 
way to hearing happiness. 








&SMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 
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| Hide My 


Deafness 


Yet HEAR 
Distinetly { 





No Button 
Shows In 
The Ear! 


“TI discovered 
a wonderful 
way to HEAR 
AGAIN with 
startling clarity—yet hide my deaf- 
ness! All I wear is an amazingly tiny, 
one-unit electronic miracle. Thanksto 
a transparent, almost invisible device, 
no button shows in my ear. What a 
difference it makes in my happiness! 
Now I feel I’m really living again.” 
Discover how you, too, may HEAR 
AGAIN—yet hide your deafness. 
Get valuable FREE book 
that tells all about it. Mail ° 
coupon for yours today! 





MONO-PAC 


Beltone SYMPHONETTE 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


i Beltone Hearing Aid Co., i 
4 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. i 
{ Please send me, without obligation, FREE | 
i book that tells how to Hide Deafness— 4 
i Yet Hear Distinctly! ' 
1 PS casivansesesusues dovedesocecerss 
Die Tee ' 
! MAR 5o0Ks 50s 544 ¥ss008 Rs pgs keen ! 


i ii ae a hie aes gis sis tise Seem i gentle O 
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Die Gehorlosenschule in 
Neckargemund 


(Continued from page 214) 


to attend the Christmas play, “Das Weih. 
nachts Krippenspiel,” to be presented on 
December 19th. We were told that 80 chil. 
dren, teachers, and mothers could be ae. 
commodated. We accepted gladly and 
drove out that day in twelve or more cars, 
It was mutually thrilling to find teachers 
and pupils expectantly awaiting us, and we 
were soon seated in an appropriately dec- 
orated auditorium. One of the young 
teachers addressed us in English, explain- 
ing that the play had been entirely pro- 
duced and directed by another of the 
young teachers. The players were all pu- 
pils of the school. We were all astounded 
and delighted with a superior performance. 
The children were completely at ease, per- 
forming with excellent speech. Incidental 
music was furnished by a chorus of the 
younger teachers. 

After the play we were invited to inspect 
the school, which I noted had undergone a 
vast improvement. The halls and many of 
the rooms had been painted, repairs were 
being made, and equipment was being 
added. We inspected the children’s bed- 
rooms, waved to a little boy in the dis- 
pensary, and attended a display of the 
children’s gifts, neatly arranged for the 
purpose. When we were ready to leave, we 
were escorted to the door by the teachers, 
players, and the director. We told them all 
how much we had enjoyed everything, em- 
ploying both our German and English. 
Everyone watched us drive away, waving 
Auf Wiedersehen. 

We plan in the future to remember the 
birthdays of the children, and to cheer the 
boys and girls in the dispensary when we 
can. We also hope to have the deaf chil- 
dren give demonstrations to our American 
children, most of whom have never before 
seen a deaf child. If our children con- 
tinue to show the interest and considera- 
tion they displayed at the Weihnachts 
Krippenspiel, our efforts will not have been 
in vain. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 
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SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
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Sandra Green—age 8—comes from Spartanburg, 
S. C. She is very industrious and a hard worker. 
Speech and academic subjects are accomplished in 
: a a most deliberate and meticulous manner. She is 
agl” a good pupil. (Parents’ address on request.) 
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ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 




















WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
imsertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED for September 1950, trained teachers of deaf 
and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools of 
Compton, California. Very desirable location, midway 
between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to Miss 
Margaret Davison, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Guidance, 604 South Tamarind Street, Compton 3, Calif. 





WANTED: Oral teacher for residential school in the 
middie west for 1950-51 school year. Address Box 
K-4, Volta Review. 


WANTED: A teacher for a primary oral class. Pleasant 
teaching conditions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs Ave., Dallas 19, Texas. 








WANTED in September: Oral teacher for private day 
school. Salary $3600 or higher depending on experi- 
ence and training, plus travel expenses to Oregon. 
Smal! classes, primary level. Write Paul L. Boley, 
1410 Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon. Please furnish 
picture and references. 





WANTED: Oral teachers of the deaf. Must have 
degree and approved training course for teaching the 
deaf. New salary schedule based on training and ex- 
perience. Write for application blank. Superintendent, 
Texas School for the Deaf, 1102 South Congress 
Avenue, Austin 22, Texas. 











THE TEACHING 
UF sSPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehensive 
work available on the teaching of speech 
to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


Price $3.00 plus 12c for postage and 
handling 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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What Good Is Hearing, Anyway? 

In Cornwall they laugh about the aged couple” 
who had had associations with Methodism and 
fallen away. The old man, who was very deaf, 
fell ill, and they sent for the vicar, who duly 
appeared. He asked a few questions, each of | 
which was followed by the old man’s enquiring, 
“What do ’e zay, Mary?” Mary told him in a 
loud voice, and at last the vicar said “And what 
induced you to send for me?” 

“What do ’e zay, Mary?” 

His wife bent over him and shouted, “Wants 
to know what the dooce we sent for ’im for!”— 7% 
Hear Here, Cheshire, Eng., Feb. 1950. 


Tall Timber: “Yes,” said the Californian, 7 
“our big trees are really something to see. It’s 
hard to give an idea of their tremendous size, but 
let me tell you a story that may help. We cut 7 
down a large hollow tree, causing it to fall across 
a ravine that was too deep to bridge. We used 
this hollow tree just as you Eastern folks use a 
tunnel—you know, driving our automobiles 
through it across the ravine. Once going through 
the tree tunnel with a large load of hay, I met 
another load coming from the opposite direction, 
It really wasn’t a problem. All I did was back 
my wagon into one of the hollow branches of the 
tree and let the other wagon go by.” 


Ancestors: She was very proud of her an- 
cestors, and never missed an opportunity to boast 
about them. At the lip reading club the other ” 
evening she happened to encounter a young 
woman who was not particularly impressed by ~ 
such things. “We are not to be classed with those 
people who made a fortune out of the war,” she | 
was saying. “Our family fortune was founded by 
my earliest ancestors, who were all forehanded ~ 
folks.” “I see.” nodded the young woman. “Four. 7 
handed. You mean the apes, of course?” 


Nature Study. The father is a well known ~ 
naturalist, and he was delighted to see his small 7 
son take an interest in birds, flowers, and insects. — 
The boy was much interested in moths and the 7 
father suggested that he go to the public library 
and read up on the subject. Several days later 
the son mentioned that he had learned a lot from 
the books in the library but that there was a7 
book he couldn’t understand at all. “I brought it 
home and want you to look at it.” The father 7 
took the book and glanced ‘at the title: Advice to” 
Young Mothers. 

Slipping up on Spring 
The ladies have done their springtime stints 
With brushes and needles and tacks, 
And all the chairs are slip-covered with chintz 
And the floors slip-covered with wax. 
—Jane H. MERCHANT 
in National Parent-Teacher 





